THE ART OF 


ULAN 


l n Tne Wale Disney Company's thirty- 
sixth animated feature, Mulan, a brave 
young woman is faced with the terrible reali- 
ty that her father—coo old to be a soldier but 
t00 honorable not to be one--will be killed in 
kutele. Driven by her love for he. father and 
he. devotion co her family, 7Asian makes a 
decision that will change their lives forever 
Disguising herself ac a boy. cee secretly 
takes her father's place in the Imperial army 
char is being gathered co meet the threat of 
invasion by the villainous Hun leader, Shan- 
Yyu. Out of this experience Mulan, and 
everyone around her, will learn profound 
lessons about courage, honor, and love 

Inspired hy isooo-yeadold Chinede . 
gend, Malan is the first animated feature 
film s0 be primarily produced by Disney's 
studio in Orlando, Florida. This richly illus.- 
trated volume, The Art of Mulan, reveals 
she story behind the making of the film and 
includes more than sso stunning color and 
black-and-white illustrations, showcasing a 
variety of art produced by the punany talent 
ed artists who worked on the film 

Like the film's heroine, the Disney 
artists who created Mulan made a joey 
of self-discovery that began with a momen- 
tous desicion - to make a modern day film 
adapted from ancient Chines soutse. 
Their efforts to remain faithful to the spiri 
of the original legend and the traditions of 
Chinese culture, while at the same time 
make it accessible to today's international 
audience, are chronicled in The Art of 
Mulan by the artists themselves. Their 
words reveal their passion while their art 
demonstrates dazzling of talent 
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‘My work on this book is dedicated 60 
the memory of my father, Robert Kureti 





In our cynical world, certain terms have become passé. Far from their original 
meaning and purpose, the use of these cerms has become contempevous, the 
intent arch, and cheiv orators suspect, Among these phrases are “passion,” 
“sincerity,” and “labor of love.” 

“The ceam thae created Mulan was not only unabashed in these feelings for 
their project, they were fearless about sharing them with me. I am especially 
grateful co Pecer Schneider and Tom Schumacher for affording me such an 
‘opportunity, | also wish to thank Producer Pam Coats and Direccors Barry 
‘Cook and Tony Bancroft for sharing their creative energies 

‘Those talented artists who cook time away from making a movie ¢o spend 
time talking to me about making a movie include Sunny Apinchapong, Ruben 
Aguino, Hans Bacher, Tom Bancroft, Rob Bekuhrs, Aaron Blaise, Irma 
Carcaya, Chen-¥i Chang, Dean DeBlois, Jerry Goldsmith, Erie Guagtione, 
Jane Healey, Mark Henn, T. Dan Hofstede, Rita Hsiao, Brose Johnson, Fran 
Kiracen, Alex Kupershmidt, Sai Ping Lok, Ruben Procopic, Pres Romanitlos, 
Laurie Sacks, Chris Sanders, Lisa Smith, Ric Stuiter, Robert Stanton, Barry 
“Temple, David Tidgwell, leffrey Varab, Robere Walker, Matthew Wilder, and 
David Zippel 

A special thanks goes to the friendly, funny, and evershelpful Ivan Hall 
without whose exhaustive efforts, along with chose of his successor Krissie 
Wentz, chia book would never have seen the light of day. 

‘My appointed eacorts chrough the halls of Feature Animation were my 
pal and fellow Disney fanatic Russell Schroeder, the everefficient-but-neve 
officious Kelly Slagle, my old friend Kim Pierey, and my new friend Sabrina 
Wacerman, 

Ie’s rare to enjoy a collaboration as much as | do those projects chat come 
from Wendy Lefkon ac Hyperion. She is « consummate professional and an 
‘essential colleague. There are coo many good things abous her co say hi 
and, as Wendy would tell you, | already over-write 

“Thanks to David Andrew, John Canemaker, Jean Cress, Sasha Goodman, 
‘Shawn Hayes, Richard Jordan, Dan Long, Leonard Maltin, Sean Markland, 
Kenneth Martinez, Armistead Maupin, Tim O'Day, Michael Pellerin, Becay 
Richman, Eric Sanford, Phil Savenich, Dave Walsh, and Gilles C. Wheeler 

Thope you'll never see a book of mine where I don’t express my gratitude 
to my de facto editor, my advisor, my research angel, my comic co-conspirator, 
and bese of all, my friend, Robert Teman, 

Finally, my biggest fans and bese supporters are «ill my family. Mom, 
Ron, Joan, Jesse, Darby, Jerry, Shawna, and the ever-popular Grandma Mick. 
The older I grow, che luckier I feel to have you. 
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The producers also wish to acknowledge che following people for their 
indispensable contributions co this book: Robin Friedman and David Lote ae 
Hyperion; Kevin Breen and Jody Silverman of Wale Disney Business Affairs 
& Legal; Tim Lewis of Disney Publishing Creative Development; Ann 
Hansen at che Animation Research Library) Ed Squair at the Photo Library; 
‘Oni Chibis, Stacie Iverson, Tom Kennedy, David Wang, and Pam Waterman 
«at Feature Animation; John Hanley, Masanobu Ogata, and Yuzo Hasesawa 
of Toppan Printing Co. Led.) and photographer Michael Stern, a talented and 
dependable collaborator 
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In the family garden, Mulan 


sings “Reflection.” Production 
still. Background art by Barry 
Kooser. Layout by Richard 
Livingston, cleanup lauout 


by Peter DeLuca. 
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W. Disney Feature Animation began a journey in jota that has yet to end. 


That was the year that Wale Disney and his creative group began pre-production 
of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, and initiated the creation of an all-new are 
form—the animated feature. 

Disney animation—now under the supervision of they E. Disney and Peter 
Schneider—continue to travel the path that Wale carved out more than 60 years ago. 
They have made ie their mission co guard the tremendous legacy he left behind and 
expand upon it for a new generation. They have returned from their many voyages 
with such features az The Little Mermaid, Beauty and the Beast, The Lion King, and 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame, which have not only joined the ranks of their classic 
predecessors, but have educated a whole new audience in the art of animation, and 
broken new ground in storytelling, art and design, filmmaking technology, and music. 


Every new project constitutes an excursion for its creators. After so many of these 





trips, it would seem logical at the course would be made easier. But often, the way is 
made more difficult by the desire to make a fresh statement, tu use new technique, 
and to avoid simply repeating the formula of preceding successes. 


This book is the story of another journey for Wale Disney Feature Animation, a 





journey not only of a nest animated feature with a new story and characters; but an 
excursion into new cultural territory, with a new team, in a new studio facility. 

eis not just the story of the mythic travels of a wandering heroine named Mulan, 
but the chronicle of the development of the Mulan tale for film, and a physical journey 
through China that yielded discovery and insight for the Disney creative team. 

Leis also an account of the coalescence of that group, and how the integrity and 
spirit of a character they created produced a unanimity of thought that led them to a 


fervently shared vision. 





ally, it is he story of the creation of the varied, eloquent and beautiful art chat 
was, in many ways, only a by-product of a much greater. endeavor. 


The uniqueness of Mulan is not just in the time-honored tale, les uniqueness lies 





in the way it entwines to many tales, ancient and contemporary; s0 many lives, past 
and present. 
The legend of Mulan has spoken co hundreds of generations over the centuries. 


The legend of Mulan spoke deeply to the Walt Disney Feature Animation team that ¢ 





ame together expressly to tell her story. 
Now, from their efforts—and hers—Mulan will continue to speak to a wider audi- 


ence than ever before, and for generations to come. 
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“A journey of a thousand leagues 
begins with a single step.” 


—1A021 |LAO-TZUI 
Daode fing Ching (The Way and Ses Power! 












Preceding piss’ Visual development 
of blossoms by Production Destgner 
Hans Bacher, Medel sheet pose of 
Muslan by Supervising Animator 
Mask Henn, cleanup by Cleanup 
Character Lead Daniel Gracey, 
Adour Sham-Yu and bie remaining 
forces survey che majestic Imperial 
‘Ciey from high in the mountains 
Visual developmene by Sai Ping Lok. 
Righr: Background art by Barry 
Kooser. Layout by lef Dickson, 


cleanup layout by Yong Hong Zhong 
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in mythology, the journey of a hero is an ancient and universal theme 
Since the dawn of recorded history, in every clan, in every culture— 

from ancient Greece, to China, Egypt, the Americas, and Polynesia—heroes 
have embarked on life-altering journeys, Literature records tales from the 

ancient Jason and the Argonauts and The Epic of Gilgamesh co the modem 


The Wonderful Wizard of Oz and The Lion, the Witch, and che Wardrobe. 





On all these journeys, heroes pursue such disparate goals as a far-off 
city, a golden fleece, che Holy Grail—even guidance to the way co get 
home from the journey. Buc no maccer che varied purposes for their jour- 


tion: “Whether che 





neys, in the end, these heroes share the same des: 





hero happens to gain a princess, a kingdom, a healing medicine, a talis- 





man, or some other reward appears immaterial,” concludes mythologist 
Alexander Eliot, “He actually eams self-integration, balance, wisdom, 
and spiritual health.” 

One of the most venerable, renowned, and beloved of these “wander 
ing heroes” is a young woman named Mulan, In Asia, the story of Mulan 
is as well-known as the scory of Cinderella is in Western culcure—the 
fable of this daring woman has been cold through the centuries, providing 
inspiration for artists, poets, writers, and composers. In China, the name 
“Mulan” has long been synonymous with the word “heroine.” 

Reflecting upon the cimeless relevance of the Mulan tale Wale 
Disney Feature Animation President Peter Schneider says, “I think we 
always search for who we are—the search for self is an ever-ongoing 
process, The minute we find ourselves, we then question whether it’s the 


right self. We keep changing. | think chac’s what makes life interesting.” 


Visual development of Molan 
bby Mark Henn. The artisea 
concemually refered bach to 
this pose because it capeured 
he characces’s sesength, digni 


ty, and determination. 





¢ aps the most widely circulated retelling of che Mulan legend is a 


Makan’ hove for her father 
sand her fear for his life bead 
her to portencous decision. 


Ulow: Color hey by Head of 


r 
v7 poem, usually known as The Legend or The Ballad of Mu-fan, which has Wich winery glow, of icy hue, 
E been popular for generations in China. The poem, by an anonymous writer Lighe glimmers on her armor, 
‘ : Generals die in a hundred battles, 
of the Southern and Northern dynasties (A.D. 420-58t], was collected in Our warrior’s back, how cen years fly. 
4 Yuefu, che Song dynasty compendium of lyrics, songs and poems Upon ber recsien sa is suinmonied eo see che Enmpiror, 
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THE LEGEND OF MULAN 


Click click, and click elick click, 

By the doorway Mulan weaves. 
When all at once the shuttles cease, 
A sigh is heard with solemn grief. 

“O my daughter who is on your mind? 











In the Hall of Light, she receives the highest honor, 
She is awarded a promotion to top rank. 

‘The Emperor bestows hundreds of thousands in prizes. 
The Khan asks her what she desires. 

“Mulan bas no use for a Minister's post, 

‘Mulan has no other extravagant want. 

| wish co borrow a swift-footed mount, 

To take me back to my home.” 


When Father and Mother hear she’s coming, 


Backgrounds Robert Stanton. O my daughter who your heart?” ‘They watch by the gate, bracing each other. 
pin tin “have no one on my mind, When Elder Sister hears she’s coming, 

I have no one in my heart. She runs ¢o her room, and dabs on rouge powder. 
bby Bary Kooser Bue lase night I read che barcle roll, When Litcle Brother hears she’s coming, 








A roll consisting of ewelve scrolls. 
‘The Khan is drafting an army of awe, 
My father’s name on each beadroll. 
Alas Father has no grown son, 

Alas Mulan has no elder brother. 

But | will buy a saddle and a horse, 
And join the army in place of Father.” 


In the East Markee she buys a steed, 
From the West Market she buys a saddle. 
In the North Market she buys a long whip, 
From the South Market she buys a bridle 
Ac dawn she bids her family farewell, 

A dusk she camps by the Yellow River, 
She no longer hears her parents calling, 
Upon her pillow the waters whisper. 

Ac dawn she departs che Yellow River, 

Ac dusk she arrives at Black Mountai 

She no longer hears her parents calling, 

Bue Tartar horses wailing from Yen Mountain. 
She gallops ten thousand miles, 

For the war she has to honor. 

She crosses lofty hills, 

Like an eagle soaring over. 

From northern gusts, through biting chills, 
Echoes the watchman’s clapper. 








Mulan’s brave sacrifice and 


military adventures ultimacely 

lead her to an incense baccle 

atop the Imperial Palace, where 

her selfless courage saves the 
Emperor, and all of China, 
Abe: Color keys 


bby Sai Ping Lok 


He whets his knife, flashing like a light, 
And prepares pig and sheep for dinner. 


© let me push open the door co East Chamber, 
O let me sit on my bed in West Recess, 

So swiftly comes off the warrior’s vesture, 

And silently | puc on my old-time dress, 

Beside the window, I dress up my hair, 

In front of a mirror, | rouge my face. 

And when I walk out to meet my compeers, 
They are perplexed and amazed.” 


“For twelve years, we fought as comrades-in-arms, 
The Mulan we knew was not a lady of charm!” 


They say to choose a hare, you pick chem up by the ears, 
There are telling signs to compare: 

In air the male will kick and strike, 

While females stare with bleary eyes. 

But if both are set co the ground, 

And left to bounce ina flee, 

Who will be so wise as co observe, 

That the hare is a he or she? 


Left: Malan's identity is 
revealed in this painting 
by Mums Shim, one of 

the Chinese artists whose 
work was commissioned to 
provide urly visual inspira- 
tion for the Mulan project 
Oppocite: Visual develop- 
ment of the countryside 
by Sai Ping Lek 
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whose history had already lasted sooo years," wrote Dr. Li Chi of the 


used co feel extremely happy to know that | was born in a country 


National Taiwan University in his The Beginnings of Chinese 
Civilization. The Chinese ci 





lization is surely the oldest still existing on 
earth, and possesses the longest continuous written history of any nation. 
Dr. Li Chi also noted, however, that the history of China has been che 
subject of substantial official revisionism. As Mythologist Joseph 
Campbell states, "lit} is amazing how little we know of the writings of 
the Chinese before the period of Confucius (sst-478 B.C.]. And what to 
some will perhaps be still more amazing is the fact that from the period of 
Confucius onward there was such a doctoring of texts thac even the most 
learned scholarship, whether of EuroPe, leo., or C.hina, has been ae a 

loss up to now, to reconstruct with assurance even the work of Confucius 


himself-not to mention whatever wisdom, mythic, philosophic, or other, 
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may have gone before." Chinese mythology has certainly been subject to 
this revisionism. Campbell likens the mythology of China to jewelry, with 
gems lifted from their primitive settings, then polished aid remounted in 


the appropriate dynastic style. 








AUsove: Vieual developrmene 


by Zhang Shiming 





Righe; Madan saves Shang, 
during the avalanche. Produccion 
scill. Avalanche effects anim 


tion by Joneph Galland 





Below: Visual development 
by Bao Hong Cheng 
Overleaf: Mulan puts on her 





ther’s armor. Visual develop- 


ment by Bao Hong Cheng. 


The Chinese myth of creation, for instance, is not the standard ori- 

ental tale of cosmic dissolution, but belongs to a solidly cosmopolitan cul- 
ture. It contents Nuwa, a half-woman, half-snake, who is said to have 
created China's primeval ancestors from mud. The society which invented 
this creation myth, however, did not usually exalt women—as mortals or 
as goddess.. For centuries, Chinese women who sought to control their 
own lives and destinies were forced to make harsh and often fatal choices. 

Women who escaped Chinese social convention included scholars, 
warriors and revolutionaries. During the time-of the 5°11,3 dynasty A.D. 
960-1279], such heroines were epitomized by the assassin Hongxian and 
the military general Lady She Saihua. Later, women like the military com- 
mander Hong Xuanjiao and the revolutionary Qiuiin gained fame for 
shattering their gender convention. Many others, naturally - teachers, 
poets, and politieans - are remembered and revered for their virtuous 
adherence to Confucian social ethics. 

Given the social standing of women in Asian cultures, it is not sur- 
prising that the unconventional story of Mulan, "the secret soldier," with 
its issues of sender deception and denouncement of conventional bias, has 
been popular for centuries. These issues, married eith the central themes 
of filial piety and duty to country and countrymen, have sustained the 


poem's fame. 
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TZ. s no official record of the achievements of Mulan in any Chinese 
chronicle prior to the Song dynasty, Indeed, there is no proof that Mulan 
was a real person at all 

First, there is disagreement about Mulan’s birthplace and the geog- 
raphy of her adventures. Some say she hailed from che Wan Couney in 
Hebei, others believed she inhabited the Shangqiu province in Henan, and 
still others believe she was a native of the Liang prefecture in Gansu. 

This disagreement was broughe first-hand to the Mulan creative 
ceam when they visited China, “Everybody there had a different story,” 
recalls Director Barry Cook. “And everybody we asked about Mulan 
would say, This is che story of Mulan and this is how ic really happened, 
because she was from my village, and I know.’ She’s from 20 villages. 
She's from 20 cities, She’s from 20 different regions. Everybody wants to 
claim her, proudly, and say, ‘Mulan, she was a northern gitl.’ ‘Oh, no, she 
was a southem girl,’ Ie’s that kind of thing. Ie’s such an old story that no 
one could be proven right 

“We did meet one professor who said, ‘We think chat we have found 
her grave site. We know she was a real person.’ A professor from another 
town might have cold us a different story, but with the same gusto. So, 
it’s hard to sort it all owe—but ic was inspiring.” In che end what became 
very clear to the ceam was that all Chinese people wished co claim Mulan 


because of what she stands for.” 


Above: Malan with her father 


and mother, Fa Zhou and 
Fas Li. Prodsctiom sci 
Lefé: Visual developmene 


by Mark Henn. 





Above: Mulan struggles to 


maintain her masculine dis- 


quite in the face of her exact 


ing military commander, 
‘Shang. Production sil 
Righe, Viauaal development 


by Mark Henn, 





There is also debate about the era in which Mulan lived. Cheng 
Dachang of the Song dynasty recorded chat Mulan lived during the Sui 
and Tang dynasties. Song Xiangfeng of che Qing dynasty |A.D. 1644- 
soit] believed chac she was of Sui origin |A.D. 581-618], Yao Ying, also of 
the Qing dynasty, believed she was from the time of the Five Dynasties 
(A.D. 907-960}. Legends of China’s Cencral Plains attest co a belief thac 
Mulan lived before che Tang dynasty /A.D. 618-9071, 

Finally, there is even disagreement about the heroine’s name 
“Malan” cranslates to “magnolia” (“Mu" by itself means “wood,” and 
“Lan” means “orchid.”), According to annals of the Ming dynascy |A.D 
1368:1644), Mulan’s family name was Zhu. The annals of the Qing |A.D. 
1644-1911] say it is Wei. In his play, Mulan Joins che Army for Her 
Father, Xu Wei gives the heroine che surname Hua (“flower”). The 
( 
Republic of China co standardize spelling of Chinese in Wester lan- 
guages) and che Wade-Giles method (an earlier craditional transliteration 


system used by English speakers) spell che name “Hua Mu-Lan,” while in 


se Pinyin method [a transliteration system devised by the People’s 





the Cantonese translation it is “Fa Mulan” or “Fa Muhk Laahn.” 





sare 


Madan attempes to conform 
to sociezy/s norms for her 
meeting with the Macchmaker 


during the song “Honor co Us 


AIL* Production still 
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Visual development by 


Art Director Ric Stuiter 





“ 


or us, Mulan initially presented—as it would continue to present 
throughout its development and production—a sense of balance," says 
Peter Schneider. "First there was an unusual and compelling story and 
distinctive characters. it also contained A universal theme that often the 
individual must sacrifice for the greater good, and that the path of impor- 
tant personal discovery lies in that sacrifice. Finally, it was a legend that 
was developed enough to containt_h ose strong elements, but spare enough 
to invite further elaboration of character and motivation." 

In adapting and story Disney sets itself up for criticism on the 
grounds of cultural meddling. Previously obscure folk tales, ambiguous 
character, or disputable history suddenly become to the critic sacro- 
sanct—prisoners of a looming and sinister "Disneyfication.” The immen- 
sity of the Disney organization as a commercial venture is inevitably, and 
erroneously, intermingled with its corresponding cultural importance. This 
confusion between commerce and mythology creates a bizarre backlash, no 
matter what the Disney organization is doing, Critic Greil Marcus notes 
that ultimately those who instinctively line up Disney—anything 
Disney—in their critical cross-hairs are (smugly or naively) engaging in 
"avoidance of complicity with the culture that is in fact one's own." 

Disney Feature Animation Executive Vice President Thomas 
Schumacher makes a similar, if somewhat more blunt, assessment. 
"Storytellers for all time have taken core story material and adapted 
and changed it for their audience, their era, and their point of view. — 


Giambattista, The Brothers Crimm, Charles Perrault, Hans Christian 





Andersen, every storyteller throughout time. To say that we 'Disneyfy’ 





something as a pejorative in terms of adapting a narrative is to reveal 
one's complete naivete about the process and history of storytelling." 
Ultimately, whether Melee was a genuine historical figure or simply 

a legendary hero didn't really matter to the team at Disney that had 
inherited her story. Although a determined respect for the original tale 
had to be part of the Disney adaptation of Melee, Director They Bancroft 
notes that the creative group recognized certain limitations. "We knew we 
had to respect the material. This is a beloved tale to the Chinese people. 
We also knew that we 'weren't going to make a Chinese picture. We 
couldn't. We're not Chinese. We have a different sensibility, a different 
storytelling style." 

Matthew Wilde, composer of the five songs in Melee, recalls, 
"Initially the story struck me as a Chinese version of Joan of Arc. Yet it 
quickly became clear chat the project was unusual in its concept, different 
from anything Disney had done before. | soon realized how special this 
was going to be." 








ighe: Visual development of 


te mareilens Hun leader Shane 
wand his feathered companion. 
+ Peter de Séve, 

‘pposice above: Visual devel- 
ment of Mulan by Character 
‘esigner Chen-¥i Chang. 
‘pposice below: Visual 
avelopment by Los Angeles 
ead of Backgrounds 


anny Apinchapons. 


Malan's legendary status was more of a blessing than an encum- 
brance co the transition from fable to film. "When I discovered the broad 
history of the legend—the many different versions of the story in China 
and across Asia, | began to see that there was freedom co enhance and 
change," Director Barry Cook recalls. "I felt very relieved. | realized it 
wasn't a historical document. We weren't dealing with something se liter- 
al that we couldn't enhance it. That knowledge was liberating. That's 
when we could [et our imaginations kick in." 

"| was hem in Thailand," states Los Angeles Head of Backgrounds 
Sunny Apinchapong, "and there we have a version of the Melee tale. 
Mose people in Asia are familiar with the story. | am sure they will wel- 


come different views/ different interpretations—they know it's still her." 


Above Mulan’s first escounter 





with Mushu the dragon, Visual 
development by Alex Nino. 
Righc: Madan’s companions 
Ronagh animation of Madhu 

bby Robert O. Corley and of 
Cri-Kes by Sopersising 


Animator Barry Temple, 








Top right: Visual development 
by Hans Bacher 

Overleaf. The Great Walt— 
peshaps the most renowned 
symbol of Chinese oalcore— 
serves asa dramatic settins for 
che beginning of Disney’s inter 
pretation of Malan. Visual 


development by Alex Nino, 
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7. story of Mulan and che milieu of Chinese legend had come to Walt 


Disney Feature Animation during the early 19908, “We had been lool 





ata loc of stories set in the Far East, whecher they were Japanese or 
Chinese or Korean,” Thomas Schumacher relates. “We felt that it was a 
rich and evocative environment and story source, one that we had never 


really capped before at Disney.” 





Schumacher continues, “And although we looked and looked for an 





Asian story, | was unincerested by anything that we found. Everything 


seemed to be kind of colonial—‘excernal forces come in to exotic country,’ 





Nothing seemed to do justice to the resonance of the culture, or the 
majesty of the setting. We wanted something chac was more faithful to 
the culture and focused on che native society.” 

Jay Dyer, who was a Feature Animation executive at che time, had 
established a consulting relationship with a renowned children’s writer, 
Robert San Souci, The author of 56 books, most of them based on legends, 
myths and folklore, San Souci was honored with the 1993 Aesop Prize a 
prestigious annual award for the children’s book thac best incorporates 
folklore in text and illustration 

“We had optioned a few of Bob’s books,” Schumacher explains, “So 
we thought, let’s just go to Bob and ask him if there are any stories he is 
still holding onto. He had a manuscript for a children’s book of the legend 
of Mulan, which he had been unable co interest a publisher in, And we 


said, ‘Well, we'll make a movie out of it.’ 





‘a must have been [ate 1992 or early r903 that Tom and | began construct- 













+4 ing a small team to develop this fable," Peter Schneider relates. "The 
$ hardest part of making any project is assembling the right team and find- 
‘A ing the right balance of people. Wei not necessarily true that you need a 
a certain feed of experience, or a certain type of Persuu—in the end/ it's 
M about the interaction of the people. We started assembling our Mulan 
B team with Barry Cook. Barry was an obvious choice, because he had 
Z directed before, we knew his work, and we liked ie. 
‘ ; Cook, who began the initial work on Mules and would ultimately 
{  co-direct the final film, is a 16-year Disney veteran who directed the ka ANCOR 
Y experimental short—a story of his own invention—Off His Rockers (1992) 
and the Roger Rabbit short Trail Mix-Up (1993). Cook had studied film 
T at Columbia College in Hollywood, and had been a lead animator in eee afeien ian aa oe 
# Disney's Effects Animation Department. Sin areas 
"Test Schumacher invited me to lunch one day and said, 'We've got 
7 twoprojects we want to develop. One's a Scottish folk tale, based largely Rrodoetien sell Eifoces xnimasion 
= around a dragon," Cook recalls. "And the other is a Chinese story about by Troy A. Gustafson 
2 a girl who dresses at a man and goes off to war.' The first thing that Borcom left: Visual development 
‘4 occurred to me was that the Scottish tale had been done a million times— by Eiascta Sicpertian 


and badly, almost every time. So I said, 'I know there are dragons in 
Chinese mythology. Why don't we just put the dragon in Mulan's story 
and start from there?! A week [ater he called me and said, 'Forget the 
Scottish thing, , with the Chinese thing,' and chat was it. | think maybe 
my enthusiasm about it helped. It seemed unique. It seemed like Some- 
thing we hadn't done before, and something that hadn't been explored 
much, not only in animation, but in any movie. A Western movie audience 


wouldn't be familiar with it." 


Directors Tony Bancroft and 


Barry Cook make an appear- 
MUSHLLT LIVE! So tell me what needs my 


ance in che film as fireworks protection, Great Ancestor. Just say the word and I’m there 


attendants. Rough model 


sheet by Mead of Cleanup 








“his page: Shang and Mulan 
atele Shan-Yu (lefe) and che 
ictorious army enters the 
mperial City (right). Visual 


evelopment by Paul Felix. 





Pam Coats was a four-year veteran of Walt Disney Feature 
Animation. Prior to being selected in the last months of 1993 to produce 
what was then being called The Legend of Fa Mulan, Coats had served as 
assistane production manager of backgrounds, animation check and color 
models on The Rescuers Down Under {1990}, chen as production manager 


in developmenc. She transferred co Feature Animation’s Flori 





a studio for 
her fisse stint as producer on the Roger Rabbit short Traif Mix-U p (1993). 
In 1993, she returned to California to serve as executive producer of 

Runaway Brain 1995}, the firse Mickey Mouse short produced since 1953. 


Like many of her colleagues at Feature Animation, inclu 





Peter 
Schneider and Thomas Schumacher, Coats has her roots in five thea 
She holds a Bachelor of Fine Arts degree in Performance from Utah 
University, and a Master of Fine Arts in Directing from the University 
of Oregon. 

“During the production of Runaway Brain | was sitting at my desk, 
and in walked Tom and Peter” Coats remembers. “They said, ‘You know 
we have a favor co ask. We need an interim producer ¢o guide the Adul 
a.’ I said, ‘Oh 
you guys are good—but you’re noe getting me co Florida.’ | agreed to 


project until we find a producer who will move to Flor 





shepherd Mulan only until they could get a producer who was interested 
in relocating. 

“But during chat incerim period, | fell in love. I fell in love with ch 
creative team, and I fell in love with the scory. Then Pecer and Tom ca’ 
co lee me know that | was off the hook—they had hired a producer. It 
then that I realized | was about to lose something chat meant a grea 
to me. | asked to stay. Luckily, chey were able co reassign the other pro- 


ducer, and | gor to stay with Mulan.” 








page: Visual development 


Se Stuiter. 


Ric Sluicer had been at the Florida Studio of Walt Disney Feature 
Animation since its opening in the Summer of 1989. “For a couple of years 
1 was head of che Background Department, and | worked with Barry 
Cook on a small project, Off His Rockers, which | art-directed. Afcer 
that, | worked on the Roger Rabbic shore Hare in My Soup, which was 
never produced, and chen went into development for The Lion King and 
Fantasia 2000. When Trail Mix-Up came along, Barry Cook, who was 
assigned to direct, asked me to art-direce.” 

Sluiter officially began on Mufan che Summer of 1993. “When it came 
time to pick someone for art direction, there were many other art directors 
available. This was a lot bigger project, so | wasn’t assigned to it right 


away. It kind of just happened after | spent a year in visual development.” 


This page: Mulan retums to her 


family. Storyboard are by Head 


of Story Chris Sanders, 





MULAN: Father, I've brought you the sword 


of Sha 





-Yu and the crest of che Emperor. 








Head of Story Chris Sanders was initially an unwilling recruit to the 


Mulan project. A graduate of California Institute of che Ares, § 





anders 





joined the Development Department at Disney Feature Animation in 
1987, at which time he served as a key member of the Story Department 


for The Rescuers Down Under. On Beauty and the Bease (1991), he a: 





was a key member of the story team, as well as a contributor co character 
design. For Aladdin (1992), Sanders again headed story development, after 
which he supervised production design for The Lion King (1904). 

“1 had just finished The Lion King, it was in November 1993,” 
Sanders remembers. “I was hoping co go onto The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame (1996). Tom Schumacher dropped by my office and said, ‘I wane you 
co work on Mulan.’ | knew the very barest, faintest ching about it, and all | 
could hear was ‘teenage girl leaves home because she can’t fie inj’ and 
something about an evil villain. And | said, That’s the same thin 


done a million 


we've 








mes. | have no new ideas for that.’ Tom came back a cou- 
ple of weeks lacer and said, ‘I really want you to do this.’ And it was 
beginning co sound more and more like ‘an offer | couldn’t refuse,’ if you 
know what | mean. So | begrudgingly said ‘great/—and was really sad, 
really upset that | had co work on this thing. 

“1c was probably a month before | started turning around on it, | had 
read the firse scripts, and when I looked at the basic story, | saw an oppor- 
tunity, ” Sanders recalls with a smile. “Mulan was quite difference from our 
previous leads, She did not perceive herself co be a misfit, and didn’t long 
for anything beyond her own backyard. Her strength was her selflessness, 
which was very unusual. The more I looked at it, che more | thought, ‘This 
has a chance of being really great.’ Against my will, | fell in love wich ic. L 
chink Tom Schumacher knew | would.” 


wet 


FA ZHOU. The greacese gift and honor 
is having you for a daughter. 
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lans Bacher, 


fb 





Hans Bather WAS born in Cologne, West Germany, and is a 

renowned animator, illustrator, animation director and production desisn- 
er. Becher established his Disney connection through Richard Williams, 
with whom he had worked on Who Framed Roger Jtabbie roo81. Bacher 
had lent his ssi o expertise co Beauty and the Beast and Aladdin. His 
visual development work on The Lion Kin3 is revered in the halls of 
Disney Animation, as is his unwavering focus and almost fanatical devo- 
tion to stylistic integrity. Basher came co the Malan production in stages. 

"L was working in London in September 1993, and got a phone call 
from Los Angeles," says Becher. "They asked me if | was interested in 
doing some designs on an upcoming fibs called Ivtulan. | did some designs 
in my spare time and sent them over, and they really liked them. That was 
the first time | was able to do something in a Chinese style, and they 
looked really similar to soy other wo,k. 

"| moved to Los Angeles in ssog, and started work on five different 
projects, one of which was Mutan. Then Barry Cook asked me in 
December if | could cone up with a style for the production design- They 
liked it, so that was it." 

"Hans is a genius,' Peter Schneider states. "| worked with Hans the 
first 5000 00 Who framed Roger Rabbit, in London. His work was breath- 
taking. For many years, we cried 00 900 Hans to join us at Disney, and he 
couldn't for various reasons. We got him here on The Lion King-, and he 
save us that great opening sequencadHe then did a little his of work on 
Beauty and the Beast hoc never quite gelled with the people on that team. 
He fell in love with Mahn, however, and has brought a tremendous sense 
of beauty and depth to it." 











‘This page: As the Huns charge 
down on the greatly auenum- 
bered tmperial army, Mulan 
devises a way out. Storyboard 


are by Dean DeBl 





A young story artist named Dean DeBlois was also assigned co 
Mulan, A Canadian native and a layout artis whose werk had included 
the Don Bluth features Thumbelina (1994) and A Troff in Ceneral Park 
(1994), DeBlois bap: 





y cites as his mentor legendary Disney story man 
Joe Grant (whose Disney career began in 1937). 

“1 submiteed my portfolio, co work on either The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame or Mulan,’ DeBlois says. “| was hoping to move into che 
story area from layout, bue | was officially hired as a layout artist. When | 
arrived, layout didn't need me quite yet, 50 | got my wish. They put me to 
work on storyboards. Finally, after several months, Pam Coats came to me 
and said, ‘We need to have a layout artise, but we like you in story—shall 


we make this story job official?’ le was a fortunate set of circumstances.” 
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*y Chen-¥i Chang, 


Chen-Yi Chang was a young artist who had served an internship at 
Walt Disney Feature Animation in Florida, and had been involved in cre- 
acing characters for che highly stylized Bacman animated series for 


Warner Bros. Television. Animator Anthony Wong sent a letter co Barry 
Cook, introduc 





6 Chang and suggesting that his style might suit the 
developing Mulan project. Cook asked vo see his portfolio. After Cook 
and Ric Sluiter reviewed his work, Chang was brought on board. Peter 
Schneider chinks of Chang as “the authority, the man who knows what it 
should look like. Chen-Yi has a very strong sense of design and a real 
sense of what it should [ook like in cerms of a non-Western style. Chen-Yi 
was very influential in chat.” 

Chang was enthusiastic about che opportunity presented by Mulan. 
“1 knew Hans Bacher before he came on the project, and | liked his scuff a 
lot,” Chang says. “I think if ewo people have similar tastes, then artisti- 
cally they can work together, Hans was convinced you can do a film with- 


out too much detail chat seill looks ‘rea\ 





’ le’s the same in a lot of Chinese 





art, especially che landscape paintings, in which everything is kept very 
simple. A lot of mountains are high in the mist, so details are omitted and 


your imaginacion fills chem in, Characcer-wit 





that was my thinking as 
well. When a character is in action, you are not supposed to pay attention 
co che details. | knew that | could bring that same style, chat same chink- 


ing, co Mulan.” 








The Imperial soldiers come 


upon a village destroyed by 
the Huns. Tonal layout are 


by Andy Harkness, 


Director Tony Bancroft was one of the last co come to the core 


Mulan creative group, in early 1995. A ceam of two directors is often 
estab 





hed on Disney features, co share boch che work load and creative 
challenges. Peter Schneider explains, “It makes it easier in the creative 
process if there are two people, so one person doesn’t perpetually feel 
attacked or criticized. le creates an exchange, so that individual problems 
can become shared problems. What we tried to establish with Tony was a 
balancing act with Barry—somebody who could add co the diversicy and 
the conversation in the room, 0 we could heighten the efficiency of the 
creative process.” 

Another CalAres grad, and an eight-year Disney veteran, Bancroft 
had served as an assistant animator on Roller Coaster Rabbic (1990) and 
an animating assistant on The Rescuers Down Under. He animated 
Cogsworth on Beauty and che Beasc, and lago on Aladdin, before super- 
vising Pumbaa for The Lion King. Bancrofe was performing initial work 
on The Hunchback of Notre Dame when he was approached to join the 
Mulan production 


“L came onto the project late, | had been a supervising anim 


ator on 
The Lion King. | animated Pumba 


and had a lot of fun. | fele like my 








Visual development of che 


Hun camp by Paul Felix, 


G 


<8 


5 


career was going 





the right direction. | always aspired co be a supervis- 
ing animator, and a good one at that 

“\ went on to The Hunchback of Nocre Dame and started off super- * 
vising cwo of the gargoyle characters. $0, when | firse started, that was 
my goal, co animate these characters and do a better job artistically than | | 


did on Pumbaa. | didn’t really know muc! 





about che story of Mulan. | 
knew i€ was about a girl in che army. Out of the blue, Tom Schumacher 
asked if | wanced to join Barry as the second director on Mulan. It really 


took me by surprise. Alchough, when | had told my wife that morning that tt 


Vhad a meeting with Tom Schumacher, | said, “What if he 


asks me to worktk 
on Mulan?’ My wife said, No, no, no. We are 


not going to Florida!” 
But they were. They all were. Whether they were fully aw. 


are of it or 
not, the Mulan production team w 


As setting our on its own journey—a 
journey that would lead co the first-ever feature-length animated film pro->- 
duced in the Walt Disney Feature Animation facility ac Disney-MGM 


Studios in Florida. 
Although the animation studio was planned in the mid-19805 as a 
“display” facility for visicors to che Disney-MGM Studios, the ambi- 


cious growth of Disney Feature Animation soon necessitated a satellice 





Left: Color key of the Sone Forest 
by Michael Karinsky, 

Betous Sensing the presence of 
Imperial scouts hiding in the nearby 
forest, Shan-Yu directs his men to 
capture them. Background are by 
Barry Kooser. Layour by Franc Reyes, 


cleanup layout by Kevin Proctor. 








Visual development of Mulan 


by Ruben Procopio, 


ty. On May 1, 1989, Walt Disney Feature Animation Florida 





studio faci 


opened, with 73 full-time staffers, producing che Roger Rabbit shore, 





Roller Coaster Rabbic. Shortly after opening, the Florida animacion 


as asked co assist che Burbank scudio by completing several 





staff w 


mminuces for The Rescuers Down Under. Since then, the Florida ceam 





has concributed segments to the Mickey Mouse featurette Prince and 





che Pauper, and che features Beauty and the Beast, Aladdin, and The 
Lion King, and would also support Pocahoncas, The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame, and Hercules. \n addiction, the Florida team created the 


short subjects Off His Rockers and Trail Mix-Lip, and segments of 





Runaway Brain 
Nacurally, che animation talenc co staff chis studio had to come from 


somewhere, Si 





1089, the Florida facilicy has trained 200 interns, 148 of 
whom have been hired, with 110 remaining in positions at the Florida seu- 
dio and the rest moving to Disney’s seudios in Burbank. 

Wich The Wale Disney Company’s strategy to release three new 
animated features every two years, and the addition of new animation 


vencures at the Florida studio, the animacion scaff had increased from ics 





original 73 members to more than 350. ‘The facility was also expanding 
from its original 15,000-square-foot headquarters to a complex of buildings 
that would ultimately coral 92,000 square feet. 

Ina erailer village on the Disney- MGM Scudios backloc, in che 
growing shadow of an all-new scate-of-the-are Feacure Animation facility 
under construction across the road, another epic journey would begin 
Firse-cime Feature Producer Pam Coats, first-time Feature Directors Barry 
Cook and Tony Bancrofe, first-time Supervising Animators Pres 
Romanillos, Tom Bancroft, Broose Johnson, T. Dan Hofstede, Alex 
ns Ani 
Henn began producing both the first Disney animated feature to use an 


Kupershmide, Jeffrey Varab, and seasoned Supervi 





cor Mark 





Asian legend as its story source, and che first complete feature produced 


in che Florida studios of Wale Disney Feacure Animation 





Buc before chac journey could begin, there was an altogether different 


kind of excursion in store for che Mulan production team 
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When there is no peace 
within the family, filial 
piety and devotion arise. 

When the country is 
confused and in chaos, 
loyal ministers appear.” 


ul 
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Preceding pages: Visual 





development of che moun- 
tains by Hans Bacher. 
Model sheet pose of Shang 
by Supervising Animator 
Ruben Aquino, cleanup by 
Cleanup Character Lead 


Bryan Sommer. 





SMRDVIY 





ne of the first steps coward the creation of a screen version of Mulan 
entailed a journey, this time a physical one. Key members of the creative 
team at the time—Pam Coats, Barry Cook, Ric Sluiter, Robert Walker, 
and Mark Henn—were invited to cravel to China, to get a feel for the 
landscape, the people, the history—the very character of the country at 
the heart of the Mulan legend. 

“| actually invented chese field erips, when | first came co Disney 

almost ten years ago to do The Rescuers Down Under,” Thomas 
And everyone 






Schumacher says. “I chought we should go to Ausera 


said, ‘Why in the world would you go co Australia? It’s an animated 


movie—jusc draw it.’ | knew that when we were there we would discover 





Abwowe A page from Rue 





Slicers shetchbook. 
Hotow: Background art by 
‘Charles Vollmer, Layout by 
Asmand Serrano, cleanup, 


layout by Peter DeLuca 


he Mulan journey to China began on June 17, 1994, with a flight from 
Los Angeles to Beijing. “We flew inco Beijing and stayed there the firse 


day, recuperating from enormous jet-lag,” Pam Coats recalls. “One of the 





firse chings we did was co go to The Great Wall, oucside Beijing.” 

Although a concise and detailed itinerary had been set in place, there 
was some feeling of “flying blind” among che travelers. Part of this appre 
hension was due co che state of the story development ac chac time, rela- 
tive to knowing what co look for. Barry Cook explains, “The strangese 
thing was crying to find out where to go, and sort of wondering, ‘I hope 
we don’t miss something.’ Buc how do you go to China for only three 


ic and say, ‘Our 





weeks and not miss something? We just had co wing 
minds are made up! We're going to go here, here, here, here and here, and 


re going co do. 





this is what we're going visit and this is what w 








Above: The locations visited by 
the Disney creative ceam during 
their crip to China. 

Below: Production sei 
Compucer-generated imagery 
(CG of the flags by Darlene 


Hodrita and Mary Ave Pigora. 





Aistow right: Visoal develop: 
ment of the Imperial anmy camp 


by Marcello Vignal 


Ric Sluiter remembers being overwhelmed simply by being there. “It 
was very impressive to see something on che other side of the world chat 


looks so different from whac we are used to seeing here. It’s juse such a 





culeural shock.” His firse reaction was to reach for his are materials, “t 





cold Pam,” Sluiter continues, ““juse drop me off in the mountains. | want 
co sie on The Great Wall and set up my easel and paint. Just leave me.’ 
They sa 


ule, and we were popping all over. There wasn’t time co do much painting. 





) ‘No, no. We've got to move around.’ It was such a tight sched- 


Although | was able to do a few sketches and paintings here and there.” 





nce on The Great Wall. “Ie wa 





Coats also remembers an exper 





beautiful day and we had juse made our first trip co The Great Wall. The 
skies were blue, ic was sunny, and the wind was blowing. We heard the 
sound of flags. Barry cured co me and said, ‘Oh, man, get that on tape!’ 


‘That was our first flag inspiration. We used our video camera and cook all 





of these shocs of che flags waving in the wind as they dotted The Great 


‘Wall. Images like chat were invaluable.” 





~ 





Above: The Datong countryside. 


Top Color key of Molan’s 


willage by Sai Ping Lok. 





DATONG 


The Mulan company boarded an overnight crain on June a1, Their desti- 
nation was Datong, in the Shaanxi province of northeast China, where 
they would spend one day exploring the picturesque countryside and 
observing life in the small adjacent villages. They also visited che 1,500- 
year-old Buddhist grottoes in the Yungang Valley to miles west of 


Datong, before making the eight-hour recurn trip to Beij 





Mark Henn recalls being confronted with the essential age of the 
Chinese civilization. “It was hard co imagine, sometimes. Ie was really 
my firse time in a culture chat was chac ancient, that had chat kind of 
depth co its past. Our country is such a baby in comparison to the history 
and the culture in China. It was fascinating co hear, This is a 4/000-year- 
old cemple, it’s hard to process. Americans are used to historical sites 


that date back a few hundred years, at most 


Far right: This particular 





statu 














sagues inspired the 





ations of many of the 
Disney artists, three soldiers who befriend 


Vear right: The grottoes in Muli 





he Yungang Valley, Below: Visual development 


by Ric Stuie 
















“The serenity and simplicicy 
of the Chinese couneryside 
made a lasting impression on 
the Disney creative team, 
Loft: Visual development 


by Hans Bacher, 





Below: Visual development 


by Robh Ruppel. 





As they changed locales from urban cencers to rural villages, the 
company was also beginning to get an overall feel for che people of China. 
Mark Henn feels, “There was kind of a down-to-earth quality to their life, 


che people outside of the big cities in particular. There’s just such a frank- 





ness co their lifestyles.” 
Ri 


pure and simple, and some of ic so barren, coo. Bei 





¢ Sluiter agrees. “There is a wholesome fifescyfe in China. Ic is 





5 different, chac’s 





s 





a big city, bue when you’re in the countryside, there is a peacefulness to 
it. When you look ac the councryside, you just want co relax and absorb 
the beauty.” 

Barry Cook remembers the Chinese as “very peaceful, mosc of 


nery. Buc it was such a 





them. Very sincere, and very proud of their cot 
wide mix. It’s like cravefing around che Uniced States and saying, ‘How 
did you find che people?’ If I’m in Times Square, or Vm in Tennessee, | 


/s no way to 





find che people to be very different in each place. So, cher 


classify or co categorize the people of China as one way, except to say 





chat the people I encountered were very hospitable—and very eager co 


tell us aboue Mulan.” 


Mark Henn began co notice characte 





cies of the people chat would 
evencually make their way into the character of Mulan. “I guess the 


thing | see in China is chat the people have a great sense of humor— 





nly, in our version of the story, 


there is a /funness’ to chem. And certa 





Malan began co develop a really good sense of humor. | was also very 
surprised at che physical diversity in the people. | was looking ac their 
physical aspects, too, because | was thinking, ‘I’ve got co go home and 


stare designing a character./” 


Lefe: The terraced land- 
scape near Datong. 
Overleaf: Visual develop- 
ment of the Fa family 


ebyS. Lok. 











Above: Many of the objeces 


seen in che film were divecely 


inspired by autheneic cufeural 


relics, Color key by Ric Sluiter. 





Top: The Xifan city wall. 


XVAN 


0. June 26, che group made a seven-hour erain trip to the city of Xi/an in 
the eastern region of central China, 

Located between rivers and mountains in che center of che fertile 
Guanzhong Plain in che Shaanxi province, Xi/an marked the beginning of 


the famous “Silk Road” thac linked China with central Asia and the 
Roman Empire. (For more than a chou: 





nd years, from the Second 
Century B.C., China’s silk was transported from Xi 





‘an co central Asia 
and Europe.) Xi/an served as che first capital of a unified China, and was 
the capital of 11 dynasties from the rth cencury B.C. to the early roth 
century A.D. In ancient times, Xi’ 





n was known as Changan, “The City 
of Everlasting Peace.” 





The breadth of historic sites visited by the Mulan group while in 
Xi’an included che Neolithic site at Banpo, a few miles from Xi/an. The 
Banpo people settled there 6,000 years ago and lived as a primitive clan. 
Five excavations there since 1954 have uncovered a village of 45 houses, 
Stone Age pottery, cools, and bones. 
At the Shaanxi Provincial Museum (The Forest of Stele), located on 
the site of che ancestral temple of the Tang dynasty, the team observed 


ancient architecture, cultural relics and antiquities. 








Lofe: Tonal layout are 

by Andy Harkness, 

Boccom lefe:"The famed terra-covea 
warriors of the Mausoleum of 

Qin Shi Huang. 

Borcom right: Model sheet of mis- 


cellancous characters by Ruben 


Procopio whose designs were 


inspired by the terra-cocea warrior 


Finally, they visiced one of China’s mose famous and important his 


torical sites, the Museum of che Qin and Mausoleum of Qin Shi Hu 
the founding emperor of che Qin dyna 








cy. In 1974 and 1976, chr 





mass 
army vaults were discovered ar chis site, on che south bank of the Wei 
River, three miles e. 





ast of the councry cown of Lincong, In che largest of 
these, 6,000 life-size terra-cotea figures of armed w 


arriors and horses were 
buried. The vivid lif 





¢ soldier figures are clad in armor or short gowns 
belted at che waist, with leggings 





nd tightly-lashed boos, and holding 
real weapons—bows and arrows, swords 





nd spears, An underground feat 
of civil engineering, che mausoleum was built in 347 B.C., and more than 


700,000 people were employed in ics 36: 





ear construction. The inner mau- 
soleum 





self has noe yet been excavaced. 








DUNHUANG 


arcane: day, che group arrived in Dunhuang, in the Gansu region of 
northern central China—known as Shazhou in ics diseane days as an 
imporeane outpost on the Silk Road. The Shazhou prefecture was estab- 
lished in 111 B.C., and served as a pivotal crossroads of culeure and trade 


during the Han and Tang dynasties. In Dunhuang, cravelers could pro- 





ceed along two differene westward routes. The northern route, starting 
from che Yumen Pass, proceeded west via Turpan and Kuga. The southern 
route, starting from the Yangguan Pass, stretched wescward through the 
Luobu Lake region. Dunhuang was also the first stopover for eastbound 
travelers by way of che cwo passes. 

The famous Mogao Grottoes, among the oldese of their kind in 
China, are located in a valley 16 miles soucheast of Dunhuang. First exca- 
vated in A.D, 366, additions and repairs made in the 1,000 years from the 
Northern Wei to che Yuan dynasties resulced in a honeycomb of grottoes 
containing a range of dynastic artistic seyles. There are 54/000 square 
yards of murals, more chan 3,000 painted statues, and five wooden build- 
ings constructed in che Tang and Song dynasties. 


Ric Sluiter had looked forward co seeing this site, “The caves were 





about co be closed, and it was che last cime for che public co see chem. So, 
l wenc into this cave chat was begun in A.D. 366, and it had artwork in ic 
JIAYUGUAN from che Northern Wei dynasty, which was around Mulan’s ime. It was 
the only authentic artwork of the period chat seill exists. The colors were 
inow ik Al pies borate really limited, because they were using phosphates from stones and things 


ayer 28, the Malan company arrived in Jiayuguan, in che Gansu fidelchactTHep Gesd’onl vichrasiedlare:iliwenel ince theaa'caves//arrdllihadla 





ince of China’ z Stuiter’s sketchbook inspired by 4 

province of China’s north central region, once a major depot on the Silk és flashlight in my mouth while | was sketching. | had to look up at the cave 
Road. The city’s Drum Tower, erected in A.D. 343, was once known as his visie co the Mogao Grottoes. and get the light on the wall, since chere was no light inside the caves. | 
the “Night Watchman’s Tower,” and was situated on the east city gate. Below right: Stuiter’s skecch of 





was there for three hours doing chese sketches, Eventually a guard came 


As che city expanded, the tower was soon located in the inner city, and its the camel he rode in Dunhuang. in and held the light for me.” 


name was changed to “Drum Tower.” It is the only remaining structure 
there of the many described in the writings of Marco Polo. 


Pam Coats remembers the tower. “In the film, when the war news 


ie. 1 Pood we Ses veveer 


comes to Mulan’s village, there’s a shot of a drum cower, inspired by the 


cower in Jiayuguan,” 





The team also visited the last bactlement on the western end of The 


op: A herald atop che drum Greac Wall, a few miles away from the city in the Jiayuguan Pasa. (The 


aver Wo hala Alles core Great Wall once cerminaced ac Yumen, so miles co che west of Jiayuguan, 


‘ya the pore of tha declare. before the pass was abandoned during the Ming dynasey,) The ecrrave of 


on of war. Production aril 





the gate cower here offered them views of che wall, meandering for miles 





along the mountain ridges, To the south, they saw the snow-capped 





Qilian Mountains, and to the west, che vast Gobi Desert, 





Above: The picturesque 
scenery surrounding Guilin. 
Below: Visual development 


oy Ric Stuicer. 


GUILIN 


Ma, their senses overloaded, and their energy flagging, che Mulan com- 
pany began the final leg of their research crip on July first, wich a flighe 
from Dunhuang back to Xi’an, then on co Guilin, in che Guanxi Zhuang 
Autonomous Region of southern China. 

Founded in che Qin dynasty in 314 B.C., Guilin is renowned for its 
s. An old Chinese 


in overshadows all other cities of China for scenery.” 





beauty, and has inspired painters and poets for cencu 





saying goes, “G. 

Among the noted picturesque locales are Guilin Peak, a bill standing 
in solicary grandeur in che city’s center; the city’s symbol, Elephant Trunk 
I 


ping water from the Lijiang River; Piled Festoon Hill, its rock strata 


(Xiangbishan], named because of its resemblance to an elephant sip- 





exposed like piles of fancy garlands; and Crescent Hill, named for its 
moon-shaped cave opening. 

Afcer ewo weeks of travel through China, the Disney enrourage 
noted some of its unique, and often kinetic, characteristics, “Rhythm is 
something chat comes co mind,” Pam Coats remembers, “There is rhychm 
in Chinese artwork thac mirrors a unique sense of rhychm and movement 
of che countryside and people. It’s hard to describe, but it fele very differ- 
ent from what | am used to, When we were in Xian, our cour guide had us 
out at 6:00 in che morning, riding bikes wich che people co give us a ‘feel’ 
of the city. | caused more accidents in that half-hour bike ride than they’d 
probably see in a month, because | couldn’t fit into he rhythm. | kepe 


fighting che flow, instead of becoming a pare of it.” 








Above: Visual development 


by Hans Bacher. 
Top: Visual development 

by Alex Nino. 

Qverleaf: General Li and his 
ero leave camp againse a moun 
cainous backdrop modeled on the 
unique landscape of Guilin, 
Produccion self, Backsround are 
>y Charles Vollmer. Layout by 


Arden Chan, cleanup layout 


oy Kenneth Spirduso. 





From Guilin, che Mulan group cook a 30-mile boat crip downstream 


River co Yangshuo. From their launch, they could see 





along the Lij 
Elephane Trunk Hill; chen Baotashan Hill, wich ics Ming dynasey pagoda 
‘on cop. Ease of that, Chuanshan, or “The Hill with the Hole.” Nearing 
the Erlang Gorge, they spotted a huge cliff, known as “Picture Hill,” 
which is said co resemble horses of different colors in different positions. 
Afcer passing Picture Hill, the river widened and flowed gently pase 
Yellow Cloth (Huangbu) Beach. Here they saw che seven graceful peaks, 
somecimes called the Seven Maidens, for their resemblance to seven 
young girls standing shoulder to shoulder. Further downstream is the 


fabled ancient town of Xingping, with Caishi Hill looming in front, and 
thick bamboo groves soaring behind. 


This almost otherworldly cruise ended at che colorful markee cown of 


Yangshuo. Head of Layout Robert Walker remembers, “There were places 


there chat were so foreign that | choughe | was on another planet.” 





Heading back to Guilin on a 





overland bus, the weary group rested 
and gazed out che windows ac the passing countryside. “I looked down 
and saw a pig’s head floating in a barrel,” Pam Coats says. “Thac image 


never went away in my head, Never. It was something completely alien to 


me, but in context, it was normal, an everyday oddity, you might say. It 





was a symbol of resourcefulness—in chac small village they use every sin- 


gle parc of everything. The pig became this odd icon for me, and I really 





wanted it in che film as a personal cribute co the country that I fell in love 
with. | keep pressuring (actually begging and pleading) our Head of 
Layout, Bob Walker, to find a place for it in the film.” 
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here’s a loc we observed in China that enhanced the visual and story 


elemencs of Mulam,” Pam Coats estimates. “I remember we kept pulling 
that bus over to cake pictures of trees. ‘Oh, wait, stop.’ And we’d be ouc 
there caking piccures of these crees, which are in the film, because of the 
unique shape and silhouecee.” 


Robert Walker says, “What impressed me the most were the varied 





landscapes. l¢ just looked completely different from anything I’ve seen in 
North America. The different types of shapes and mountains. Obviously, 
the different types of architecture in the Forbidden City. I¢ was a real 
bonus going over there because you get to see these things, We can see 
them in photographs, but chey’re only ewo-dimensional, When you see 
them chree-dimensionally, you understand how they work and it helps you 


construct chem betcer.” 


Rie Sluicer was influenced by the many intricate details in the archi- 
cesture, decor, and ornamentation. “I was riding through the cities around 


Luoyang, and saw all these small fences designed after foliage, flowers 








Lefe: Visual develop- 
‘ment of che Imperial 
Palace by Robh Ruppel. 
Below: Visual develop: 


men of The Great Wall 


by lan Gooding, 


and leaves. | would be on the bus, and che bus would be bouncing, while | 


was sketching these raili 





gs. There were beautiful 





icele ornate, kind of 


flowery, fence designs which we actually applied to hair de: igns—ie’s in 





the hairdos. You will see these licele details chey did, chac were all based 
on nature and came from flowers. Every color and shape has meaning. 


Everything has meaning 


Mark Henn recalls struggling between the desire co be authentic 





especially given che significance of all cha 





the group had just experi 


k 


enced—and the desir 





£0 Accomplish the cas 
c 


hand, “We knew thar as 





much as we enjoyed ch 





trip, and the culeure, and everyching ehat 


We saw, we were coming back co make an essentially Western movie. We 





weren't making a documentary, But | fele very strongly about trying co be 
as authencic as we could.” 

Henn naturally focused his attention during the crip on issues of 
character. The trip, Henn believes, helped to solidify the film’s founda- 
tional issues of family and honor. “I think we all learned how important 
honor, the family unit, and the reverence involved with people knowing 
their place in chat structure is. This made Mulan’s story so unique, 
because she is willing co break with that honor, because of chat honor, It 
got me to think abouc how Mulan must feel. | tried to understand why 
she would risk everyching—not only to defend her family honor, but why 
she would be willing to sacrifice herself in order to protect her councry, | 
juse cried to immerse myself as much as | could in chat kind of thinking.” 

Overall, the trip to China ended with serendipitous discoveries and 
a completely unexpected and powerful influence over che final film. “It 
was very strange in some ways, because we didn’t have much story 


inning of che crip. 





together, ac that point,” Barry Cook recalls of che be: 


“We were just trying to go discover someching thac would help us. We 
had a few things in mind, And chose few things that we had in mind, we 


ended up never putting in the film, or noc for very long. 
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¥ 4 importance result of the journey through China was che bond that 
was created becween che members of the creative group. Pam Coats 
relaces, “We came back with a really strong desire as a team to translate 
what we had experienced into the visual design and story.” 

Back ac home, chey found thac they had a new frame of reference, a 
new vernacular, which would inform and impact their future work on the 
film. “le 
“so that when they begin co forget about whac theyre working on and 
why they’re working on it, they can recall those experiences.” 

Ric Sluicer explains, “When we were sieting in meetings, we could 
always relate back co what it looked like in China, In meetings it comes 
up all che time. “You remember that cemple? The fog in the early moming, 
and the ambiance, and the feeling we had?! A lot of che atmosphere in the 


es people a shared experience,” Thomas Schumacher relates, 





film came from che actual experience of being there.” 





“Every time I’m asked whether we should go anyplace, | question the 


value,” Pecer Schneider says. “Is it really valuable co go to Chinal Do we 
have 9 go to Africa? Do we have to go to Australia? Do we have to 30 to 
Greece? Is it important to do chese things for the movies? Fundamentally 
it is a bonding scep, which brings che production ceam together, Second- 
arily, it is an opportunicy co redefine people’s perception of the place, 
because we have an impression of what China might be, but until you go 
there, you have no sense of what it 7s. If one gets enly two things out of 


it, im cerms of influence in the movie, it’s worthwhile.” 





we: Tonal layout art 
eter DeLuca. 
nw: Visual develop- 


it by Ric Sluiter, 
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c. evening of July 2, the weary but satisfied Mu/an ceam boarded a 
DragonAir flight in Guilin bound for Hong Kong. They would spend two 


days there before returning co Los Angeles. 
They would only recurn home briefly, for the end of one journey was 


really just the beginning of anocher. 
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“If | have even just a 
licele sense, | will walk 
on the main road and 
my only fear will be of 
straying from it. 
Keeping to the main 


road is easy, but people 
love to be sidetracked.” 


—LAOZI |LAO-TZU} 
hing 














Preceding pages: Visual devewy... 

Hane Bacher, Model sheet pose of Shan-Yu 
by Supervising Animator Pres Romanillos, 
cleanup by Cleanup Character Lead 
(Christine Lawrence Finney. 

Above: Tonal layout are by Kevin Proctor. 
Right: Production still. Background art 


by Barbara Massey. 
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Visual development 


by David Wang. 


he journey through China had ui 





ied che Mulan creative team. It had 
aligned cheir overall philosophy, it had strengthened cheir vision of che 


story, and established cheir desire co communicate a combination of visual 
sweep and soph 








tication with an inherent sense, prominent 





Asian art, 
of overall spareness and simplicity. 


“When you look ac Chinese art, there are a lot of different styles 


wichin chac world,” Mark Henn explains. “1 parcicularly appreciate the 
line dra: 





5. There’s a simpli 





'y to it. The design elements are cremen- 
dous, and | find it very appealing. There are a lot of animated qualicies co 
Chinese art. | always choughe that ic would be such a nacural for us co do 
in animation, | chink there’s a richness co that artwork chat cranslaces 
very well.” 


Alex Kupershmide, who was assigned to Mulan as a supervising ani- 


mator, immediately noticed the kinship beeween the basic styles of anima- 
tion and the 





m/s Chinese art influences. “Actually, | found a lot of com- 
mon things beeween the Chinese art, the are that was studied for chis 
film, and che basic principles of Disney animation—clear silhouette poses, 
strong action lines, negative space, simplification, and a clear line that 
describes both shape and form. So, to me, it was like coming full circle, 


looking at principles ehat established certain basic ideas in our work. | 
found ic ucterly fa 





To achieve a harmonious visual look for the film, Hans Bacher and 
Ric Sluiter, along with Robert Walker and Head of Backgrounds Robert 


Stanton, collaborated in finding the proper chronological location for While various scylized interpre- 


Mulan in Chinese history. Since there is no consensus on che cime of tations were generaced for 
‘This Visual development Mulan’s exisvence (or whether she actually existed ac alll, their decision 


Matan’s overall visual look, che 
by Hans Bacher exempli- could be solely based on the design elements they desired, ‘aah 
- “When we first looked at Chinese art,” Sluiter explains, “we went 
fies che kind of poecic cated | the details of 
geet co artwork that we were more familiar with, from che Ming and Ching “eae 
uence from craditional : 
dynasties, which is really detailed, omamental and fagade-ish—really eee nel dosiem. 


Chinese art chat che 1 * * ‘ 
a overdone. Then we studied the other side, the more simple, poetic side of 





artists sought for Mulan, Chinese art, We were searching for vigor and simplicity of design, breadch 


and power of form, rather than delicacy of omamentation.” 





Chen-Yi Chang explains, “Because it’s a warring period, like 
medieval times in Europe, there’s a for of chaos. So 1 actually used influ- 


E Avchiteceural 
ences from two dynasties, the Han and the Tang, and let chem borh meet 
oy Robh Ruppet. 








the styles of different historic periods, the Mulan 
in our film’s cime period. The art from the H. 





n dynasty is more primitive, (Ble to ereate a visual reality for the story that combined 








and we liked chat direct approach a lac. The Tang dynasry provided us Tent developmen Pethenricity, a world real enough wo be cangible, but with kf 
wich a more flowery feel—a lot of curvy motifs. Also, a lot of sculpcures, Stuicer, ~ Peschronism (<o underscated chat it would be apparent 

figurines, and paintings are available for reference from che Tang dynasty, CREPES BER Star) chac helps co define ic as a unique world belongins; only: 

so their recurring design elements became the main resource for the style — 


that was developed for Mulan.” 
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Lafe: Background are from Pinocchio 
{1940} by Claude Coats, 


Below: Visual development for Sleeping 


Beauty (1959) by Eyvind Earle. 


(chough the artises of Mulan were scrupulous in avoiding the conven- 


tional, they were not without the influence of certain legendary talents of 





pase Disney animation. Claude Coats was a s4-year Disney staffer, and 
concribuced co the styling and backgrounds of most of che Disney feacures 
from Snow Whice and the Seven Dwarfs (1937) and Fancasia (1940) co 
Cinderella (1950) and Pecer Pan (1953). Robert Stanton states, “The work 
of Claude Coats has been influencial, He worked on so many of che films, 


nd | chink chat’s whac we were 





and carried a beautiful sense of grace—. 
trying to get back to.” 

Eyvind Earle worked briefly ae Disney, notably as production design- 
er of the landmark feature Sleeping Beauty |1959). “Eyvind Earle influ- 
enced us in a graphic sense—his understanding of how co put something 
down as a silhouecte and just leave it,” Stanton says. 

Ric Sluicer agrees. “We were looking at chese old films, and these 
artists, myself included, are used to working on films where we are 
puccing a lot of illustration technique into the background paincing. ke’s 
real challenging to get a team of artists co really study the old guys and 
appreciate how they understood filmmaking, and try to recreate that.” 

1 feel like with Mulan we’re starting to get back to the greys of 
nature,” Stanton says. “If you can use the greys of nature you can get any- 
thing across. And I think that’s what we're getting ourselves back to, learn- 
ing how to use subele colors and get an idea across. If you hold back you 


have a fot more room to go either way, you can have a lot more control.” 








“The Fa family comple, 





in Fan. 





Background art by Xi 


Layout by Kevin Proctor, 





Above: The opening scene of the 


musical sequence “A Girl Worth 
Fighting For” Production ati. 
Background art by Barbara Massey. 
Layout by Armand Serrano, cleanup 
layout by Tom Shannon. 

Opposite: Visual development 


by Hans Bacher. 


No matter how often they cite the research, the influences, the stylis- 
tic precedents, che Mufan artists inevitably come back to the same primary 
force at work in cheir arc. “Because of the emotional content, | feel these 
characters have a resonance people will connect with,” Stanton scates. 
“And | feel chat based on seeing them animated without any cofor. If the 
crew can get the story chat locked down and refined, and che animacors 
maintain the subtly in che drawings on the page, then for me, 90% of the 
job’s been done—now all | have ro do is support what chey’ve created.” 

Tony Bancrofe was equally excited about the film’s potential poten- 
cy, an enthusiasm chat grew when Hans Bacher began the production 
design. “Ic exciced me immediately. | knew chac the styling for chis pic- 


cure, the visual feel of che film, would be new and fresh, because Hans 
ay, or anything thac wouldn’t be considered 





docan’e do anyching half 





sight co visual concepts is 





original, He’s a unique personality and his 
exceptional, | knew that the styles would really meld becween what you 
see in Chinese artwork, and what | saw in his graphic style. { choughe if 
we could juse find a combination of those ewo things, chen we would have 
is kind of a yin and yang balance—his 





someching cruly unique. le really 





style and historical Chinese are 
There was also an epic, mythic approach co the design, Bacher felt. 


’ Like, whae I chink was 





“I think chere is something mystical about “China 
Probably one success of The Lion King—Africa.’ You know, everybody 


kind of likes che idea of Africa, it’s far aw. 
ends, and | think that was the same with China and Mulan. | just choughe 





ay, and there are 0 many leg- 





what sweeping landscapes we could do, che vistas, you know—/David 


Lean’ shors—and all the different colors, characters, and costumes.” 


che: Production still 

1 Bambi (roa. 

posite above: Background are 
Sunny Apinchapong. Layoue 
Draig Grasso, cleanup 

ue by Andy Harkness, 

wosire below: Khan and 


sm. Prodvetion stil. 
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W 1 key to Bacher’s desi 





n is che seemingly incongruous combination of 





sophistication and simplicity—a style that is choroughly and elaborately 
refined, but with a resulting overall visual simplicity. Bacher explains, “L 
noticed over the last years in animation in general that designers have 
tended co encumber che picture with too much information. They ery to 
make too much of every single scene; they pack so much detail in chat 
sometimes you can’t really find che characters,” 

Part of Bacher’s approach to Mulan was to look back to classics of 


Disney animacion. “1 thought, why don’t we go back to Bambi or 





Pinocchio or Dumbo, and see how they did it? | studied these films, and 1 





found that in composing a scene, they created a ‘stage! for the characters, 
so there was always an empty spot in some area of the background where 
there was no detail. It aces like a spotlight. In looking at che old back- 
grounds alone, it was as if there was something missing. And of course 
there is something missing: the character.” 

Bacher thought, “Why don’e we do that again, and combine it with 
what we've discovered about Chinese are?’ When I looked ac some of che 


original Chinese arcwork—I bought books and tried to get all che informa- 





tion | could find—I got more and more involved in it, They concentrate on 


the most important information, and chen they work detail in, and leave 





everything else out. It’s very balanced, with detail/no detail, empty 


spaces/filled spaces.” 














ie; Hane Bacher's ideas 
at production design wore a 
eal guide when if came etme, 
he Layout Deparemene 40 
ally stage and compowe 

+ ean, Tonal layoue are 
Sen Chan, 





Vinal development 
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7 he passion of the atylise and che incegricy of che scyte immediately 


impressed the makers of Mulan, “Ie’s bold and it’s confidenc—and that is 
what Hans Bacher is” ‘Tony Bancroft asserts. 

Barry Cook agrees, “Hans has a perfectionist mentality. For Hans, 
it’s always a desire to get ic righc—and why shouldnt it be rishe? Why 


does the composition have to be wrong, when ic can be right? And chere 





are right ways te do composition, There are cortain rules that apply, and 
he knows the rules, and adheres co chem.” 

Pam Coats recalls, “Barry Cook had a vision in bis head, bar he 
couldn’e articulate it, nor could he draw it. He could juse feel it. And 
when Hi 
was the vision chac was in Barry’s head.” 


ns started to produce the work, chen ic became clear thar that 





One might imagine that this zealotry for design would alienate or 
anger che established and experienced artises who call Disney home, but 


Bacher’s passion created che opposite reaction. The production designer's 


enthusiasm about the visual world of Mulan, and his ability to support 
his convictions, galvanized all of the Mulan artists. 

Tony Bancroft elaborates, “We might bave had people saying, ‘I 
can’t do this, I’m going to paint the way | know how to paint. I’ve been 
paincing this way for 10, 15 years.’ Bue we didn’c, We've had Hans come 


in and give classes And leccures with chese quys, and chey sec it—and ic 
shows on the screen.” 








Bacher’s cachnique of small posi- 
cive detail concrasced with large 
negative shape is well illusceaced in, 
thie acene from the Hum attack 
sequence, The sequence was ulti- 
mately made possible by the use of 


Compucernaneraced tonasery 
(CGI co anionace each of the 
many independence figures, CGI by 
Chadd Fervon, Tony Place and. 


Heather Pritchett. Produccion acill, 


Ic also helped chac many of che artists were fresh vo che medium, an 
excited co be ac work on their first Disney feature. Bancroft explains, 
“They were hungry to improve themselves and grow as artists.” 

Art Director Ric Sluicer notes thae “Hans” graphic sensibilicies see 
the stage for the simplified approach we would take with chis film, le war 
a real acrugusle for meat of the artists eo come around co the strong grap! 
fook Hans was pushing to earablish. Me should geca lot of eredie for lead 
ing che design of che film in ehat direction. 

Robere Scancon remambers chere being some apprehension. “Hans 


showed us chese skecches and all of us said, ‘Oh, my God, this is way 


too simple,’ because we had all been nurtured into this illustrative, tight 


Righe- Bacher’s directions 
for the seyling of the Hom 
attack sequence were very 
specific. Shadow reference 
art by Hana Bacher. 

Biefow" Production sei, 
CGI by Patricia Hannawary 


and Marcy Aleman, 


style of painting. We were getting more realistic yet losing the life 
the work. 

“But within our vision was co find the life and lose extraneous 
details that just got in the way, So it became more basic, ‘Keep It Simple, 
Stupid,'—the old K.1.5.5. technique. That's what Hans brought in, And 
he also brought in the idea of simple shapes. Small positive detail and the 
big negative shape. Just having a big shape with simplicity, but having a 

we detail.” 
ign consensus was the beginning of a heady feeling of col- 
laboration and an overriding sense of balance chat would pervade che mak- 


ing of Mutan, 





“™ 


or che benefic of his colleagues, Production Designer Hans Bacher creat e 


ed a style guide which summarized his approach to the design of Mulan 


Detail Arrangement 


and included everything from an explanation of yin and yang to directions 
on staging, composition, and lighting. He also included a list of more 
than thirty-five film directors whose work he recommended studying 
films ranging from silent era German Expressionism, co British and 
Hollywood epics of che 19505 and 60s, to the Italian-made "Spaghetti 


Westerns” of the 19608 and os, 


- Composition 
. Examples 


COMPOSITION 


Composition is the harmonious combi: 
nation of forms and space 
Try co create the right selection of order, 
rhythm, and intelligent balance in your 
rach to the composi These pages: Pages from 
Hans Bacher’s Style Guide 
ween space—the negative in 
that is all around your objects and def and excerpes {rom his notes 
their shape—and the objects, oF the pos! we seesedtlcoid laces 
ive form 
The design of the layout should lead che 
eye to the area where the action takes 
place—to the stage, Never overload the 
picture with too much unnecessary detail 
where you will become trapped and won't 


be able co follow che character action. 


LAyouT 


Always create a stage for the 
animation. 

The best way is co plan the 
key poses first and then build 
your background around them 
Working that way you keep che 
character acting area free from 
too many disturbing background 
decails 

Of course, elements like per 
spective and the camera angle 
should be planned firse in 
thumbnails, as well as the con: 
trast—dark in front of light 

ighe in frone of dark 


Rhythm of Composition 





Pay 





« Vial develop: 





ment by Chen Yi Chang, 
Mulan wich Khan labowe) 
and in front of an ancestral 


bai (opposite) 
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usly, creating cohesive, integrated and well-designed settings begs 
the question, “But what of the actors?” Bacher’s design philosophy was 
specific in its intent co create ‘space’ for the actors, to establish settings 


chat enhanced che characters, rather than detracted from them. Chen-Yi 








Chang provided che character design philosophy that created a cohesion 





beeween seceings and characters that would establish a fully integrated 





world for Mulan. 





and fully realized vi 
Supervising Animator Aaron Blaise recalls che impact of Chang’s 
design concept. “He's one of the best artists on chis piccure. He's just 
amazing. All of us drew and drew and drew and drew, and by this time we 
had our own individual characters, and we kind of had the personalities, 


em—but none of che designs matched 





and we all did tons of designs o| 
as one. There wasn’t a harmonious design theme chrough them, Then 
Chen-¥i came in and just unified everyching. Ie was just that simple, get 
ting Chen-Vi and saying “Take care of it,’ and he did. Then we kind of 
learned how to draw like Chen-Yi, The entire staff.” 

He juse blew me away,” Barry Cook states. “Chen-Vi's arework is 
very moving emotionally when you look at it. It could be a simple design 
dra 


, or a funny character drawing, But his stuff has so much depth 






of feeling in ic. So, right away, we knew we had co gee this guy on che 


show—whacever he was going co do. | chink thac when he ca 





ein, 
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suddenly we knew hac che character design was not going to be a prob- 
lem. Hans! early developmenc art on Mulan was 0 simple, so pure. 
Chen-Yi’s work is the same way. So, we've all found a way to work 
together co produce the best results.” 
Chang was working ac anocher scudio when che offer co work on 
in chis project, because 





Mulan came. “I was thinking, ‘Gosh, I’ve got to j 
if | don’e do it, I/I be missing che chance of a lifecime. | know Disney is 


not going to make anacher Chinese story, so ic felt like my destiny, I’ve 


got to do it, I’ve got to participate in ic.’ 
“| didn’t know how much a role | would play in che show, [ just 


wanted to participate in the production, so | feel really graceful. | really 
appreciate the directors and the producer giving me the opportunity. 


Otherwise | wouldn’t have done what | think is my bese work so far.” 





sese pages ifrom lefe ca tight! 
sual development of Fa Zhou, 
an-Vo, the Emperor, Shang, 


4 Mulan by Chen:¥i Chang, 








bove: Visual developmene 


*Chen-Yi Chang. 


ows Production ati 
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ign approach and visual philosophy merged seamlessly with 
that of his colleagues, Hans Bacher and Ric Sluiter. Chang explains, 


“Overall, | chink chat che design approach is co imply instead of co show. 





If you know how to do ic right, you don’t have to draw every branch and 
every single leaf on a tree. You just need to show part of it to imply chat 
there’s a tree there. That’s the approach in a lot of Chinese art. 

“"There’s one ching | noticed a lot, is che S-curve quality in ancient 
Chinese are,” Chang continues. “That's che one qualicy | pulled out from 
the Chinese art cha | chink should be emphasized. And I put it onto the 
surface. And by that we lost the solid quality of form. So our characters 
tend to look a bit flat. And also, | approached the costumes to make them 
look like chey’re all made of silk, so they have a very flowing quality to 
them. And by chat, we achieved a quality of rhychm, but at the same time 
we kind of sacri 
did the 





iced che sense of volume and solid drawing. And | chink | 





ght ching, because that’s what you see in Chinese are—the 





rhythm, che flowing quality, the elegance of che drawing.” 


ues. “You don’t have to 





“e's like drawing a circle,” Chang cone 
draw a full circle co communicate to che audience, ‘This is a circle.’ You 


juse need co draw an arc here and an arc there. If these ewo ares work in 





4 Fu looks on as Shang and 
neral Li discuss strategy for 
ping Shan-Yu, Though the 
umes often appear to be 
ately detailed, they are accual- 
‘omposed of simple shapes 

ty caken together, imply the 


ail, Production seill. 


the right way, then they read as a circle. But if they are done wrong, then 
people don’t get a circle, When a character is in action, you don’t really 
pay atcention co che details. The details give a flavor to the character, but 
as long as you've got the point, you don’t need that extra stuff, so | did 
my best to simplify or get rid of che detail, That’s why we gee rid of che 
unnecessary wrinkles, folds, things like that, and bring chem in only when 


ator needs it for a specific expression or gesture. When a charac- 


che anim, 
chen everything has to be drawn perfect- 


ter is boiled down co its essence, 
ly. If 
have details to discr 
ic. Thae’s why | really rely on good ‘ 
sing Animator Ruben Aquino sees Chy , 
imple styles are good for anima- 


designs, and co move them 





1 done wrong, then you can see it right away, because you don’t 


act from it. You don’t have all che o 


artists co make i¢ right 





cher scuff co hide 


ang’s style as “very 
Supervi 


graphic, almost flat, a very simple style 





tion, Ie’s easy co draw simple shapes, simple 
not a traditional Disney 3-D design. Although our films are 


to make them work 


around, le’s 





based on two-dimensional drawings, the challenge i 


in the simulared three-dimensional world chat we create. Bur, because the 
design is flat, ie’s a little harder co turn around. It was a challenge for us 
animators to take the designs chat Chen-Yi helped us develop and co 
make them work in 3-D. le’s been interesting. le looks good, though. le’s 
one of the besc-looking pictures that I’ve worked on.” 

While the various supervising animators were inspired by Chang’s 


de: 
Cleanup Department, headed by Ruben Procopio, that was ultimately 





gus and incorporated his ideas into their own work, it was the 


responsible for safeguarding the consistent application of Chang’s style 


while maincaining the anim 








cors’ intentions. Procopio likens his deparc- 





ment’s work to “caking a diamond ii 





the rough and meticulously shaping 


the facets and polishing ic co its brightest shine.” 





posite above: Layout 
dy of the Fa family garden 
Pever DeLuca. 


inenite below: Background 
by Xiangyuan Jie. 
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hang, Bacher, and Sluier created a style of art and a creative environ- 
ment that the artists could not only see, but feel. “In are there is labor,” 
Chang states, “and there is artistry. In order not to be overwhelmed by the 
labor part of drawing the design, you must begin to feel the design—to 
touch upon something you can see, but don’t quice understand.” 

Robert Stanton explains, “It was like we were re-teaching ourselves 
how tobe artiscs again instead of just being thorough renderers.” 


“It’s che same concept as Chinese paintings,” says Los Angeles 
chapong. “The Chinese artists practice 





Head of Backgrounds Sunny A) 


painting, say, paincing the same blade of grass hundreds of times before 


they get it right, an 
more smoothly. They don’t have to struggle with the technique. It becomes 


d then, when chey actually do the artwork, it flows 





second nature. | told all my painters to study the layout for a long time 
before chey sit down co paint. | know they can paint—but | also want them 
to feel the painting chat they're working on.” 

Ric Sluicer agrees, “We are constantly sending paintings back and 
saying, ‘No, it’s got to be done in one brush stroke.’ Look ac Bambi, They 
put a couple of colors on their brush and hit it once. That's a Zen style of 
paincing—practice, get ic right, and chen put it down.” 

Head of Cleanup Ruben Procopio says, “We're attempting to capture 





a Chinese feeling and it’s unconventional for me to say to an artist, ‘Even 


though you're following the model sheet, do what feels the best in this 





scene, If it goes off rhe model, so be it. If it fooks and feels right, do 


Each line is [ike a brush seroke and each line has meaning—ijusc as in che 





simple beauty of Chinese painting. That’s what we're trying to achieve.” 
Pam Coats recalls the growing tendency of the production staff to 

. “Lee’s cake Head of Layout Bob Walker for 

example. Bob is a guy’s guy. In our first layouc meeting, | listened co Bob 

talk abouc camera movement and what Mulan felt. ‘She’s feeling chis. | 


want the camera to be wich her. She needs space; this is where che camera 


move forward based on feeli 





would back up.’ We met for ewo hours, and all discussion centered around 
the emotions of the scene. Layouts were determined by whac would 
enhance the story and spotlight the characters. As | watched, | was 50 
our of these guys chat | 





overwhelmed by che focus and emotions com 


actually started co cry. 
“You can’t just say, ‘I’m gonna make a show with a lot of heart.’ le 

just seeps through and che show becomes heartfelt. Mulan started to gain, 

somewhere along the road, a life and a spirie. le developed into a living, 


breaching encicy.” 





Those passes: Visual develop- 


ment by Chen-yi Chang. 
‘Chang sketched most of the 
film’s secondary characters 
‘neloding the other girls who 
Aare sene co the Matchmaker 
(above), a variety of villagers 
(cop) and members of Shan- 


Yu's Hun forces (right). 
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v a we finalized che main characters,” Chang explains, “I told the 
directors chat | would like to do che secondary characters, because I’m 
concerned that artists here—because of their educational environment— 
don’t really have a good set of graphic icons co portray the individualicy of 
Asians, and this would be my opportunity co do so, Even though they are 
secondary characters or background people whom the audience probably 


won't single out, I still cried to make them look like individuals, people 
you would see if you went to Asia.” 
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Above: A woman from the country 
side surrounding Mulan’s home, 


Lefe: A man from Mulan’s village. 


Lois Chang was also concerned that che filmmakers maintain a 
high degree of veracicy in character design. “I got a lot of confusion and 
headache at the beginning of the development. Because at that time | 
knew | was facing ewo hurdles. One was Westerners who had a stereatyp- 
ical idea of how ancient Chinese should look. | mean, like, long mustaches 
and pigtails. Totally false. And so | was wondering, ‘If | present the real 
look of ancient Chinese, they would get shocked, and they would probably 
chink I didn’t do any research ac all.” 


“The other audience group is Chinese, mose of whom grew up, like 1 
did, with low-budgee TV and movies chat used the Ming dynasty culture 


to represent all of the previous dynasties, which is totally wrong. If | go 
back to the cime that Mulan is supposed to have lived, and create a more 
accurate representation of that era, the Chinese might be shocked, 
because not many of them know much about ic. Ie will be educational 


for everybody.” 





wireframe model (cop) and 





the final production, 
(bottom) of che charging, 
Hum forces. CGI by 
Sandra Maria Groenveld 
and Tony Plece. 


Above righe;: Production 





CG of the munitions 
cart and flaming arrows, 

by Darlene Hadrika and 
Mary Ann Pigora (top). 
CG of che bamboo by 


Mary Ann Pigora (botcom) 
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he Mulan project presenced new challenges for the Digital Production 
Deparement in creating a seamless incegracion with traditional hand- 


drawn animation and the graphic style established by Bacher, Sluiter, and 





dimensional envi 





Chang. Merging the mediums to create realistic thr 
ronments, effects, and objects was no small cask. Digital Production col- 


laborated with layout, effects, and character animation to creace such var- 





ied environmental elements as the flags, the temple floor, bamboo, rain, 
snow, and the flaming arrows; abjects including che munitions cart, 
Mushu’s metamorphosis from incense burner co living creature, and 
Mushu’s “snowboard” shield; and the impressive footage of the Hun charge 
and the final crowd scenes. 

Adapting to the poetic style of Mulan has been a stimulating stretch of 
creative muscles for Digital Production’s Supervising Animator Rob Bekuhrs 
and his ceam. “In essence, we're walking between two worlds. We generate 
two-dimensional work by following the renets of hand-drawn animation, 


using three-dimensional cools. For me it’s actually refreshing to hammer on 





etring them to do. The chal- 





tools thar weren’t made to do che chings w 
lenge is to avoid becoming a ‘sore thumb.’ Getting a character, say a Hun rid- 
ing a horse, to look dynamic from all angles can be tricky. If it’s not done 


properly, it looks ridiculous—very inappropriate.” 


31 of the crowd by Jason W, 


Ibere and Mary Aleman. 


Head of Digital Production Eric Guaglione and his staff broke new 


ground in creating some of the most speceacular shots in Mulan, particu- 





larly che crowd scenes. “I had this brainscorm to adapt some early tests 
we had done that fused hand-drawn ‘extras’ with computer-generaced 
polygons, creacing a turbo-charged rubber stamp of sorts. We put the 
process through the paces and threw 10,000 guys in a shot. When we saw 
it, we were stunned. | chink this was the first time in the history of 


crers on 





Disney animation that we have seen 10,000 hand-animated chara 
nt, in sizes rang- 





sereen at once. They have full integrity and full movem 
ing from full frame co way out there in che aemosphere. Mix it in with 
some effeces animation and some foreground characters and ic fits the 
film perfectly—because it’s traditional hand-drawn animation with a 
CGI execution.” 
Although justifiably proud of their high-cech innovations and 

“eurbo-charging” of the traditional animation process, Guaglione and 
Bekuhrs agree that the greatest accolade they can achieve is congruity. 


Guaglione upholds, “The best effece you can ever do is the one that peo- 


ple never notice.” 
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Below: The avalanche, 
Production stilts, 
Borcom; Avalanche effects 


animacion by Garrett Wren, 
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childhood. He saw Bambi again and again, obsessed with the fire effects. 


Tidgwell has been watching Disney effects animation since his 


“When I grew up, | found out chere were special people who just did chose 
kinds of drawings, and I was chrilled, It changed my life,” Tidgwell 
recalls. As head of effects animation ar Walt Disney Feacure Animation 
Florida, Tidgwell has added to the tradition chat influenced him on 
Pocahontas, The Hunchback of Notre Dame, and now Mulan. 

There are very few scenes in Mulan that do not benefice from che 
expertise of the Effects Animacion Deparement. Their work encompasses 
all ligh 





1g effects, shadows, and che film’s living elements thac create 
atmosphere, such as smoke, fire, snow, and water. “There’s a lot of /spe- 


cial effects’ to draw from in Chinese arc,” explains Tidgwell, “so we're 





pretty lucky chere. One thing | was really surprised about was how che 
rendering of certain chings hasn’t changed over hundreds and hundreds of 
years of Chinese art. Smoke was always drawn the same, 5,000 years ago 
and 100 years ago. There’s almost a symbol for smoke. But cha also made 
it particularly easy co adapt co the movie. 

“Whac made it hard to adapt to Mutan is chat it’s very two-dimen- 
sional and we had co fit che ewo dimensional designs into the three- 
dimensional world of the movie. Luckily che characters were designed 
fairly ewo-dimensionally as well, and the layouts were very simple and 
straightforward. We had a pretty easy time fitting the smoke and the fire 
effects into che seyle of Mufan. Water was a licele more problematic 
because it moves faster and had to follow through more—and water fol- 
lows really rigid rules about che way it moves. You know water drops have 





“hese pages: Effects animation 
nd production stills, 

op; A mishap during army 
raining sends Chi Fu's tent up 
smoke, Smoke effects anima- 
ion by David Tidwell, 

Above fefe: Mulan takes a 
wim. Water effeces animacion 
-y Bob Bennect. 

Above right: Mushu comes co 
‘fe. Smoke effects animation 


y Troy A. Gustafson. 





to fall in a certain direction, cake on certain shapes as they fall. Smoke 
pretty much moves smoothly and continuously.” 

As with much of the rest of the production, the simple appearance of 
the art belied its complexity. “It’s ridiculously precise,” says Tidgwell. 
“People keep running into that, and everybody at one point says, “You 
know, | never had a harder time getting drawings down on paper for the 
firse cime, ie’s ridiculous.” 

Like many others working on Mulan the effects artists found their 


” of their are, noe chrough draftsmanship as 





way to the “poetic simpli 


much as through feeling. Tidgwell explains, “While you’re making che 





initial conscious decisions to make chose designs, it’s very difficult. By 
the fourth time you do a scene, it comes out very naturally. You develop a 


sensitivicy to che original Chinese art as you go.” 


Above: Visual develop- 
‘ment of the incerior of the 
Matchmaker's house 

by Sai Ping Lok. 

Aelow: Visual develop: 


ment by Robert Stanton, 
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he color styling for Mulan continues an overall visual approach that 
would extend to every component of the film’s production, including story 
development, staging and music. The idea, based upon the visual and 
story approaches that were emerging from and unifying the Mulan pro- 


duction, became known as “poecic simplicity.” 





“When we firse starced che film, we wanted to do all Chinese col- 
ors,” Sluiter explains, “We felt, ‘We've got to be crue co the Chinese cul- 
cure.’ Buc in China, red means life, while here i¢ means evil. White means 


. So 


pure, chere it means death. Colors have differene meanings in Chi 








Cri-Kee, Mushu and the rest of 
the Fa family guardians cele- 
brate during the closing song 
“True co Your Heart.” Cofor 


hey series by Robert Stanton. 


we couldn’t be quite so literal wich our choices, because the Weseern audi- 
ence wouldn’t understand it, and ie may look a liecle strange co us to have 


the villain dressed 





white. So, we let the emotions of che story dictate 
the color,” 


“The inici: 


explains, “buc then we started co refine it, and we had Sai-Ping Lok do a 





I color was inspired by Hans Bacher,” Robert Scancon 


loc of inspiracional work for the film. Within his work chere’s a couch of 
realism, but also there’s a beautiful sense of color. And so we were basing, 
our color direction on color harmony, but without being too realistic. | 


chink che design helps bring 





away from chat, you don’t have a lot of 





detail. We don’t want ic co feel photorealistic, that’s not the style.” 
Sunny Apinchapong feels, “It’s beautiful. The look is casteful, very 
simple and clean, which was difficule co achieve. When we painted scenes 
wich nothing but flac snow, we were basically using just one color. It was a 
challenge to make them look good. But what resulted was a lot of beautiful 


scenery. This is like an epic for animation—ic has that kind of feel to it.” 





Irma Cartaya, a nine-year Disney color stylist, responds to her work 
on Mufan more emotionally chan cechnically and concludes, “I like the fact 
chat the story is beautiful. And che artwork, when you're looking at it, ic 
soothes your eyes. It’s beautiful co watch. You can sit there not listening 
to what theyre saying or what’s going on and it’s pleasing. You're really 


captured by what you're looking ar. Just looking at a silent frame, you 





know exacely what’s going on. It’s simple, and it’s beautiful, and yet i 


incredibly detailed.” 
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Top and rishe: Production stills 


« primary colors of 
yellow, blue and red— 
sablished early in the 
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Lefe and borcom: The color 


obert Scanton explains that che color styling for the film is based not seyling of Seavence 17.5—in 


only on good design, but issues of story and, most of all, feeling. “In the which Mulan is abandoned — 


beginning of the movie we present all three palettes. We present yellow, 
designed nat only co look 





blue, red—the three primary colors in the movie, within the context of che 
A ‘ * cold, but to feel cold. Cofor 
movie. We're trying to use color intensities to reflect the intensity of che 


emotions. If the emotions are somber, the color’s going to be less saturac- keys by Robere Stanton. 





ed, played down, At moments in which chere are intense things going on, Below: Produccion still, 


you'll see one of those colors intensify. The colors will be honest to what- 


ever che character is feeling. Bue we don’e want co go beyond their emo- 


g the story idea. We're 





tions, because then che background isn’t suppor 


not showboating.” 


ion co avoid convention, The legacy 





There was also a conscious dec! 





ca 





of animacion has provided a shorchand visual vernacular to che art 


pacois of visual cues thar audiences immediarely understand. For instance, 
in Sequence 17.5, Mulan finds herself solitary and dispiriced in the snow. 
Ric Sluiter remembers, “We calked about that sequence having indica- 
ions of the cold, che chaccering teeth, and snow blowing, and falling. 
Predominant blues and white. Lec all the elements give more texture to 
the environment, ‘feeling’ the cold. 

“Buc that was just so eypical, We decided on a quiet kind of solitude. 


If you’ve been in chae cold, you understand...chat motion{ess cold, Um 








from Canada, 1 know that kind of feeling, where the cold carries an eerie 





silence. You hear more sounds than jusc che wind howling. By staying 





away from the conventions, we wind up communicacing an isolation 
that’s both physical and emotional.” 
Robert Stanton elaborates, “In Sequence 17.5, we went away from 


the typical styling of a scene in the 





now. Instead of blue, it’s sort of a 





srey-green, and Cri-Kee’s fanning chis little tiny, tiny fire, adding just a 





licele rouch of red. The fire evencually goes out, bur we were working con 
plementary colors against each other. We were also translating the idea 
that’s in the drawings inco a philosophy of color, which hasn’t always 


been easy. Some scenes are very monochromatic,” 








Far lefe: Cleanup of Fa Zhou 
by Cleanup Character Lead 
Monica Murdock, animation 
by Mark Henn, 

Near left: Cleanup of Chi Fu 
by Cleacup Characcer Lead 
‘Scott Anderson, animation 
by Supervising Animacor 
Jeffrey Varab. 


Below: Produerion sill 


clow right: Fa Li, 
randmother Fa, and Mulan 
tare each other's concem for 
1 Zhou. Rough animation 
Fa Li by Supervising 
nimator Ruben Aquino, of 
randmother Fa by Todd 
Javerman, and of Mulan. 


‘Mark Henn. 





The Mulan arcists carefully avoided abrasive shifts in che color 
styling thac would detract from the story contenc. Again, the issues of 


subtlery and careful balance were addressed. Scanton says, “Something | 





think that has evolved through the process is an understanding of how co 
use subtle colors to get across the mood. Not only that, but to have the 
color flow into the next scene, not just logically, but emotionally. That’s 


been the biggest task, crying to reflect the emotional content within the 


ing out 





color, but also co ‘flow’ it through the film wicthouc it stan 
“Ac the beginning of Sequence Five, Fa Zhou is in his room. He’s 

gotten the conscription notice, and there’s a reality that this man is leav- 

ing his family behind—and he’s probably going to die. He goes co a cabi- 


net that contains his armor, and we have a couch of red. When | was 





working on the scene, the whole time | was thinking, ‘I want a subtle 


couch of red, without it overpowering everything.’ So | had to do it three 





times, The first time I did it | wene way coo far. 
“So we're not just looking at design, we're not just looking at color, 
We're chinking, ‘Does this make me feel this way?’ ‘Does this color, does 


this image make me feel like chac? If ic doesn’t, chen lec’s try ic again. 








A the designers traversed the visual world of Mulan, so did the story 
team make an arduous journey through the story of the secret soldier, 

“Malan is a story that has had to travel through a mine field this 
entire time,” Head of Story Chris Sanders says. “Keeping it on the right 
path has been a very delicace cask. lf you adjust the story one way or the 
other just a few degrees, kaboom) 


“The first mine that continually chreacened it, lay in the army story. 


Wty ND 


Because that immediately suggested that Mulan would be an ‘ourcase 
comboy,’ so the war gives her an opportunity to go off and prove co her 
father char these boyish qualities she had all along were good qualities. 
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Thac was a creepy version chac was easy to fall into, because that was the 

construct that was che easiest, Immediately we started working against 

that, working to pry chat one up and get rid of it—and ic was difficule.” 
Chris Sanders veritably shudders when he thinks of the direction the 


film mighe have caken, “The first cime we screened act one, it was abom- 
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inable. It was a mess, The girl, who’s a misfit comboy, loved her father, 
was abouc to get married—she was betrothed co Shang and didn’t like 
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pages: Mulan sings 
ction.” Storyboard are 
mn DeBiois. 


bim—and, in the temple was a giant stone that had her future writcen on 
it. She was leaving home for four different reasons, Why did she leave? 
Did she leave because she was really a comboy and the war was a conve- 
nience that would let her indulge that? Did she leave because she was 
escaping a bad marriage? Did she leave because she couldn’t stand the 
idea that her destiny was written for her? Did she leave because she was 
«tying co procect her father? Who knows why she left.” 








MULAN: Ancestors... 








Kee disrupes Mulan’s 
ing with the Match- 
+. Rough animation 


ark Henn, 








«and Co not uproot 


Pam Coats also remembers che story muddle. “For a while, we got 
really sidetracked and starced co make a film thac’s been made before—by 
us—about a girl who’s unhappy and leaves home because of that. Through 
that storyboarding process, we discovered that chis was not a girl we 
liked. This is a willful girl who is leaving home because she is unhappy. 
That didn’t make us care for her.” 

Dean DeBlois recalls Mulan’s unateractive and self-seeking militan- 
cy. “There was a sequence in the beginning where Fa Zhou was carving 
Mulan’s destiny on a big stone tablet in the family temple. le was 
Mulan’s beerochal day, and she was going to be married to a predeter- 
mined person whom she hadn’t even met, Her life was being mapped out 
for her. She wasn’t going to stand for ic. In a crucial moment, she decided, 
‘to hell with destiny,’ shatcered the stone and said, ‘I will write my own 
future.’ There was even a song written for this sequence. Then Mulan 
rode off into the night—but co escape, to make her own life. Well, it was- 


n‘t very endearing, She was going €0 go off to prove to the world that no 





one was going to write her destiny—that she was going co do it herself. It 
was just so militant that it really isolated her, and curned her story into 
something non-empathic and very self-righteous. That was something we 
didn’c like at all.” 


‘posite and below: Mulan’s 
dicament is given voice in che 
18 “Honor co Us All” 
wryboard art by Dean DeBlois, 





ny family: cree, 





nding call 





Keep my father 3 


Sanders remembers another major misconception that contribuced to 
the story mess. “Mulan was originally conceived as a romantic comedy, 
like Tooesie. The war as a backdrop for a romantic comedy? The story crew 
never liked that idea. We wanted to use war as the anvil co place this char- 


acter againse. The writers were dead set against focusing on the war, feel- 





ing ic was too messy and dark. Evencually | said, ve had enough of ch 

“1 chrew a fit,” Sanders recalls. “I was tired, | wanced to kill the 
romantic comedy off once and for all. | wanted co scrape the bad mar- 
riage off, | wanted to bury the tomboy ching. ‘The rest of the story crew 
fele che same way. This was a curning poine. | went to see Pam Coats, 
and I said, ‘I’ve made a decision—Mulan leaves home because she loves 
her father, which is true co che original poem. Tomorrow, when we have 
our next story meeting, I’m going co attack any idea chat gets in che way 
of this one thing.’ Pam said, ‘Go ahead.’ Barry Cook was on my side 
with this, too. He had always felt that Mulan should leave for the love 
of her facher.” 

“So, we got it back to the original intent of the legend,” Coats con- 


cludes. “Talk to anyone in China about the legend, that’s what they con- 
for the 





sistencly articulate about it. This is a girl who did what she 


love and honor of her family.” 


Mulan retums from the 
‘Matchmaker, too 
ashamed to face her 
father, Storyboard are 
by Chris Sanders. 





“So we had chat meeting and 1 said, ‘I’m going to put to rest any 


other scory except the one: Mulan loves her father,” states Sanders. “If 





any other story interferes or competes with that, it must die.’ So all this 
stuff started leaving in favor of this one idea. That was the firse cime that 
ber character got a big chance to live. She leaves home to save her father, 


so she has to leave home against her will, There was our answer; How 





does Mulan feel about life? She wanes o fic in, she wants to stay home. 
Her militancy went away, and it was such a wonderful breath of fresh air, 
to have this character who wanted nothing more than co be a good daugh- 
ter. We get one litcle glimpse of her curmoil inside during the ‘Reflection’ 
song and then we pur it away. We lec it remain unseen for most of che 
fibn, and chen ac the end of Act Two, she opens up one more time and 
questions her own motivations. There’s a difference sore of appeal and uni- 
versalicy to a character who doesn’t have a larger plan for her life. This 
makes her different from, say, Ariel and Belle.” 

Pam Coats is quick co give eredit for pucting the Mulan story on 
track, “Chris Sanders established her character—we wouldn't have 


is unbeliev- 





Mutan without bim. He/s got talenc and an imagination cha 
able, Mulan is who she is because of Chris and whac he put inco her char- 
acter, And Mulan/s character started the heart in che project. He pushed 


us and pushed us, until we all seasted chinking about her alike.” 





FAZHOU: [eis an honor co 
my country and my family. 


ra 


MULAN! So, you'll die for honor? 





ZHOU. | will die doing what's right! 





‘Mulan challenges her 
father. Storyboard art 
by John Sanford. 


“If | say something in firse person,” Sanders is just as swift co 





explain, “I speak for the whole story crew. I’m so proud of these guys, 





they did such a good job. | always went back co chem and told chem every 
problem I had. | never held anything back. Ic was truly a story ceam, we 
were always of a like mind. | chink that maybe divine intervention brought 
all che story crew cogether. | don’t remember ever arguing amongst the 
story people abouc whac kind of character we wanted on che screen. | 
chink everybody knew who she was before we even started building her. 


“We finally got our selfless character, who just wanted to be part of 





the crowd, and she was doing chis all for her father, which was a nice, 


fresh ching co work for. 

“We also wanted her to be imperfect—to be clumsy, to say things 
chat were inappropriate. Ie always charms me when Malan is awkward— 
when she acts like an idiot in front of Shang because she’s nervous. If she 
always knew exactly what to do, no one would identify with her. 

“| can’e coune how many times people said, ‘She’s acting so clumsy,’ 
and I’d say, ‘Yep. Good!’ They’d say, ‘But, but, she’s acting clumsy. We 
can’t have chat.’ And I/d reply, (Why not?’ They could never answer me 


“What | like about her is that while she’s strong, she also has inse- 


curities, moments of self-doube,” Screenwriter Rita Hsaio feels. “She’s 
not perfect, and ehac’s what makes her so likable and interesting. Her 
momencs of doubt, or moments of sheer determinacion—when she stands 
up co her facher at dinner, or when she’s sitcing in the rain and makes the 
decision to go—those are moments that | feel really capture her essence. 
She can be insecure and feel terrible, but she has an inner drive and a spir- 
it that comes out and makes her take action.” 

Sanders agrees, “We had moments where we looked at it and said, 
‘That's it, that’s her, there she is, she showed herself, she surfaced, right 
there! Hold on co her!” le was weird and wonderful that everybody saw 
her the same way. Everybody saw the very selfless, sweet, imperfect, 


funny Mulan, and we juse started looking for moments to emphasize that. 


“It was quite a while before we were satisfied with her 





sequence, where she’s waking up in che morning. Ie looks deceptively sim- 
ple, but che story crew has taken pains co keep her personality clearly 
defined. Mulan is fate, still in bed, in her underwear, her hair is pulled 
this way and that, and she’s writing on her arm—which was Dean 

chink, ‘That's me! I’m late, I’m 





DeBlois’ idea. Hopefully the audience 
messy in the moming.’ 
“L chink chat’s more and more what communicates throughout the 


securities, her clumsiness, her imperfections are so communica- 





film, her 
tive. People in the audience recognize it. Mulan is more interesting 




















1 prepares for her meeting 
he Matchmaker by writing 
an her arm in case she for- 
imething. Workbook page 


tig Grasso. 


because she’s fallible. There’s noching in the film thac was accidental or 
easy. Every single bie of imperfection was purposely placed there and 


fought over and defended and watched after and protected, because those 
were so important, to keep her character endearing.” 

Composer Matthew Wilder joined che effort co shape Mulan’s char- 
acter, “For David Zippel and myself, giving voice co Mulan’s character 
centered less on an external desire chan on her inner struggle to understand 
what she feels.” Lyricise David Zippel explains, “Mulan is trying to find a 
way to be true £0 herself, yee still meet the expectations of the world she 








\bove: Malan and Little 
Hrother, her playful companion 
thome, who is always eager 

a help our wich the household 


hores given a little incentive. 


‘reduction seiite, 


fives 


” Wilder says, “That ultimately became our springboard to under- 





scanding Mulan’s quese to find herself. Mulan’s song ‘Reflection’ became 
a representation of her inner struggle.” Zippel concludes. “Her world view 
becomes both persynal and universal, Everyone understands the desire to 
‘ficin’” 

Rita Hsaio takes this idea one step further. “She gets made up like a 


bride co impress the Matchmaker. That doesn’c work. Then che gets 


dressed up as a man to fit into che army. That doesn’t work. ie’s nec uncit 
she takes off all these disguises that she’s able to finally win respect, 
defear the villain, do everything she’s wanced to do—but as herself.” 
Establishing a credible and appealing cencral character was key co the 
story department, but the task remained to identify the pivotal relacion- 
ships within che story, and bring the same level of credibility and appeal. 


Initially, che character motivation that the story team had fought so hard 


Fa 2hod appriaches 
‘Malan in the garden, 


Production seiil. 





to make primary becaine someching’of a burden. Dean DeBiois expiains, “i 

think ic evolved out of the notion that we were dealing with a ‘foreign’ 

ideal, doing something purely out of honor, a duty cha you're born to 

uphold and therefore do without question. Honor is a pretty universal con- 

cept, but co /abe/ it as honor and not give a specific example of why a per- 

son would want co live up co chat—we found ourselves tripping over it.” 
The story team realized thar they were heing encumbered by che 


weight of cheir own ch 





They decided that rathe: 





ponderous evocation of their thematic foundation, it was better to simply 


let che characters behave in accordance with it—revealing it in the process. 





DeBlgis says, “We needed so make it a very ‘gereable,’ universal, emotion- 


Eceabliching that a 





our focus, we decided drat we had vo really 





ence empathy. We had to fock the audience into the characters.” 
‘The primary relacionship chat motivates the story i¢ that of Mulan 
and her father, Fa Zhou. Cultural codes of family honor aside, creating a 
credible father-daughter relationship was vital if che audience was to 
believe thac Mulan would do whar she does, DeBloi 





the 
initial problem chat we had was to get past the idea that a father would 
lec his daughcer take his place. There are different versi 





ns of the Mulan 


Fa Zhou tries co comfore and 


reassure Mulan after her die- 





appointing meating with che 


Matchmaker. Storyboard art 


by Chri Sanders. 


FA ZHOU! My, my what beautiful blossoms 
We have chis year. 





Bat Il bee chac when ie blooms 


legend, but in one of them, she convinces her father chat she can pass asa 
boy by showing up at his doorstep disguised as aman. He doesn’t recog- 
Mulan 


nize her, and so he /ecs her go fight.” The solution was simple 
would leave without the knowledge of her family. 





DeBlois continues, “So chen our biggest challenge became Fa Zhou 
and Mulan’s relationship. We had co sec up a bond that was so endearing 
that it wouldn’t even be questionable why she would risk her life for him. 

“We've fought hard along che way co maintain a father and daughter 
dynamic that reaches beyond the traditional and the cliché, The relation- 
ship shared by Mulan and her father moves into something thae’s simply 
hearefele and emotional.” 

Chris Sanders recalls one of chose relationship-defining scenes. “One 
of the things I'm personally the most proud of is ‘the blossom moment.’ 
‘That moment came from an early version of the scory where Mulan got in 
trouble in cown, and Dad defended her in frone of some of the cownspeople, 
and on cheir walk back home—Mulan was really embarrassed—the dia- 
logue note was, ‘Dad says something nice co her’ | cried co play che scene 
in my head. | pictured flowering trees all around, co create an atmosphere 
of calm. | was having trouble making Dad sound nice as he discussed her 
failure, uncil | chought, ‘Maybe he tries co change the subject, to ease her 
humiliation.’ That idea set the tone for a conversation between them that 
began to play itself out in my head. | just wrote ic down.” 

This serong relationship helped define Adulan for Score Composer 


Jerry Goldsmich. “My chief goal was to get acquainted with the charac- 





But look, chis one’s lace 


a 








ic will be the mose beautiful of all 


Afeer reaching the village 

where Shang’s father, General 
Li, should have been awaiting 
heir arrival, Mulan and ber 
comrades {ind only ruins, Over 

a nearby ridge they then discover 
chat Che General and his troops 
are dead. Storyboard art by 


Chris Williams, 





cers. Mulan’s relationship to ber father became a very important element 
in che music. That was whac | concentrated on in the first piece | wrote 
Their relationship is vical—it sparks the whole thing.” 

With key story and characcer motivations locked in place, the story 
team, much as had happened wich che visual development ceam, felt 


Mulan emerge as an entity. Chris Sanders feels chac “the 





Im bas taken 
on a life of ics own. If you wry to cack something on thac isn’t needed or 
isn’t in characcer with the film, ic will vejece it, We/re at a point where 
we've established our characters and their world well enough, that if you 
just walk outside of ics parameters by a bit, it becomes very obvious. 
“Ac one point, for instance, we really pushed the romance between 
Shang and Mulan, and ic—like pins popping out of a storyboard—was 
rejected. A film will cell you wha 





ighe for ic if you are listening.” 
Sanders says, “I’m generally a f. 





ly timid individual. | won’e make a 
fuss if someone scratches my car at the car wash. But | found myself 
being able co defend Mulan, and 1 really grew in that sense. | seill would- 
nt lose it over a seratch on my car, bue | can fight for Mulan endlessly, 
because } believe in her so much. 

“For every story moment in Mulan, \ can argue and defend that point 
like a Sawyer. Most avenues that she cravels down are because all che 


other avenues were explored and boarded shut. Her character does not 
travel randomly.” 





his page: Though a roman: 





asgested at the film’s conclu. 
‘on, the emotional tension 
stween Mulan and Shang, 
saches its high poine when he 
sfoses co execute her after her 
eception is revealed. Storyboard 


rt by Dean DeBlois. 


SHANG! A lite for a tie. AY debe is repaid, 


Overteaf: Production still. 
Background are by Peter 
Mochrie. Layout by Ray 
‘Chen, cleanup layout 
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‘These pages: Rough animacion 
‘of Mulan and Mushu by: 
‘Mark Henn and of Shang 

by Craig Maras, 


Opposite cop: Production still, 
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y hroughout ewo years of pre-production, as the story ream worked on 
the evolving story, artists refined—and sometimes totally redefined—the 
appearance of characters, to meet the needs of the story, or co attain a 
more satisfying balance between design and personality. The final stage 
of character design occurs when the animators are assigned to their indi- 


vidual characters. le is often said chat che animator is an “actor with a 


pencil.” They bring consistency, personality and spirit co the character 
through the skill of their drawing. Mark Henn explains, “I’ve always felt 
very strongly there’s two sides co being an animator. There’s the drafes- 
manship, and then chere’s the actor. | like both, which makes being an ani- 


mator a perfect job for me.” 








This page: Visual development 
of Mulan by Mark Henn, 


Opposice: Production still, 


hen-Yi Chang had specific ideals in mind in desig 


by Elliot Bour, cleanup 


ng Mulan’s 





appearance—ideas based on Chinese culcure. “My concer as a Chinese 


by Rachel Bibb, Z 
artist was that Mulan’s look be classical in Chinese terms, but also have 


a modern quality. Mulan presents an ideal of whac Chinese think is beau- 


Sen 


tiful, For example, che egg-shaped face, the willow-leaf eyebrows, and the 
almond-shaped eyes—actually, we call chem ‘Phoenix Eyes.’ Then the 
cherry-blossom lips, that’s the ideal of the Chinese woman. Her features 
pretty much reflect the idealized Chinese beauty. We chose green as a 
basic color for her, because she’s a girl of nature, she likes to play out- 


doors—even though she’s supposed to stay ac hom= ” 











Above: Mulan runs out of 
the house after being scolded 
by Fa Zhou. Production stil 
Righe: Rough animation 


by Mark Henn, 





Storyboard art by 


Chris Sanders. 


Mark Henn says, “The beauty of being an animator is, I’m a guy, 
and here | am performing as a woman on the screen. Buc I’ve also been 
dogs and cats and mice. | can be anything that | can draw. But with the 
succession of female characters that I’ve done, I’ve often had co reassure 
myself, ‘Well, at least | know | have the flexibility to be a lion cub on the 
next picture,’ which | did. On several occasions, | felt like, ‘What am | 
gonna do now? | just finished doing Belle on Beauty and the Beast, and 
now I’ve gotta do Jasmine for Aladdin, and ve got to find what it is 
about Jasmine that’s differenc than Belle, besides outward appearance. 

“Granted, there are many similarities from one Disney heroine to the 
other. Most of these women are a little discontented with their life situa~ 
tion, but how each of chem approaches it, and what each one does, is very 
differenc. Jasmine wasn’t necessarily unhappy being a princess, but she 
was unhappy that being a princess kept her cooped up. She was the poor 
little rich girl, Belle was a country girl looking for bigger and better 
things. Pocahontas had a degree of longing for ‘che road less eraveled’; but 
ic wasn’t as pronounced as, say, Ariel. 

“Mulan’s motivation is alot about honor and self-sacrifice, which is 
kind of a new angle. New for us, but age-old in China, and chat’s incer- 


esting. | will always remember Mulan as one of those pictures where the 
emotional core of the story was always there and always remained intact 
no matter what angle we cried to tell the story from, Finally, ic just dicta 
ed its own direction. The picture kept saying, This is really a story about 


a father and a daughter and honor—not girl meets boy and chey live hap- 
pily ever after.” 





CHIU didn’e know Fa Zhou had a son. 
MULAN: {ummimmm ... He doesn’e calle 
abou me much, 






CHIFU | can see why—the boy's an absolute lunatic. 


Chris Sanders remembers, “There was definitely a moment where we 
gained our first real firm foothold on whae Mulan would go on to be, and 
how the story crew and, I think, everybody has treated Mulan. We began 
treating the story as a potential cinematic experience. The biggest mis- 
cake you can ever make, making a Disney movie, is to be aware thac 


you’re making a Disney movie as you make it. Everyone treated Mula 





as 


a film. The last cime | saw this happen so completely was on Beauty and 





the Bease. 






“Mulan has always been thought of as a real person in real situa- hah eeataniiaiea aie 


tions. No story person has ever done anything with her chat wasn’t believ- susprrvieiea han Geek 
able in her world. | chink the bese story people are aware of their medium ct ae 
aoe ‘ou,” Mulan meets Shang’s 
only in che freedoms it can occassionally afford chem. Otherwise it does 


Nereis ; ‘ pi challenge to climb the pole. 
not figure into their story work, Everyfitmmhas its own see of rules chac it 





i i i i i 4 nt Daniel Gracey, 
must adhere to, and animation is no exception co this. I’ve seen several ‘Cleanup by Daniel Gracey, 


A ; . A animation by Anthony Michaels. 
writers and artists come here and immediately abandon their senses, me 


; : {i tea” Top: Production ail 
Above: bn am effore co pass chinking that flowers and animals always sing and calk in our movies. 


satslt isa bs For Mulan, most of the supervising animators were called upon to 





perform for more than one character. “In some cases splitting an anima- 


‘esorts ¢9 the masculine art 
of spitting. Rough animation 
oy Mark Henn. 


tor’s focus isn’t the best thing to do,” Pam Coats explains. “But with 
Mulan it added to che emotional dynamics. We cast Mark Henn as both 
Mulan and her dad, and the scenes between them are remarkable, because 
Top: Production stills. Mark is doing them both.” 


Xighe: Rough animation of Fa 
Zhou and Mulan by Mark Henn. 
3elow: Visual development 

vy Chen-¥i Chang. 

pposice: Fa Zhou prepares to 
«erve his Emperor. Production 
«ill. Animation of Fa Zhou 

y Mark Henny cleanup 


"y Monica Murdock. 








4 
F s the story evolved, it became clear that the father/daughter relacion- 


ship is che foundation of che film,” Henn relares. “Because of that, they 





asked me to animate Fa Zhou as well. They knew that the sequences in 
which Mulan and her dad are cogether are the building block for what 
happens in the rest of the scory. Hopefully based on my acting abilities, 


they fele chac I’d be able co pull ic off and make it believable—chis muse 


4 
a 
0 
4 


be a very real relationship. | chink ic works. One of my assistants, every 


scenes, wants co run home, pick up che phone, and call 





time she sees chi 
her father to say, ‘Dad, | love you.’ 

“As | said, it’s a very real, very believable relationship. No matter 
which kind of characters | do, that’s always the mose imporcane thing; 
whether it’s Malan and her father, or Simba, or Belle, or Jasmine, or any 
body. That’s what I’ve grown up with in animation, and was caught to 
believe when I got to Disney by Eric Larson, Frank Thomas, and Ollie 


Johnston. Ie’s the believabilicy in che characters that has co work.” 





\bove: Visual development. 
4 Shang by Ruben Aquino, 
elow: Rough animacion of 
Mulan by Mark Henn and 
of Shang by Ruben Aquino, 


pposice: Production 





t. 
Animation of Shang by 

Philip Mortis, cleanup by 
‘Cleanup Character Lead 


Bryan Sommer. 


De RH 





uben Aquino was assigned as supervising animator of Li Shang, the 
disguised Mulan’s commanding officer and, ultimately, friend, A 16-year 
Disney veteran, Aquino began his Disney career as an inbetweener on 


Mickeys Chrisemas Carol. He became a supervising animator on Oliver 





& Company, and has served in that capacity since, on The Lieele 
Mermaid, The Rescuers Down Under, Beaucy and the Beast, The Lion 
King and Pocahontas. 

“Toward the end of The Lion King, | was approached to work on the 
Mulan project in Florida. | was in California at the time, | was intrigued 
because of my Asian heritage, and since Disney’s never done an animated 
film set in the Far East, | thought this would be a great opportunity for 
me co work on something unlike we've ever done before and which had 
great artistic potential,” 

Regarding Shang’s appearance Aquino says, “We were pretty happy 
with che early test version of Shang that we came up with, but | knew 
that Chen-Vi wasn’t. He came up with a design, based on what | had 
done, but it was a lot simpler. And then Tom Schumacher said, ‘I like it, 
but his chin’s too much like Buzz Lightyear.’ He had this big chin. So | 


went over the Chen-Yi design and reduced the chin. Everybody liked ic. 





And chav's the final version that we have now.” 
Chen-Yi Chang sees Shang as “a bit conventional. He has che shape 
of typical superhero. That’s a formula, bue it seill works for us. Buc he can 


be warm as a military commander. He honors his father, cares about his 











men, and has a sense of humor, all of which work against his physical 
archetype. Still, in cerms of story, we played it in degrees, so he wouldn’t 
overwhelm Mulan, because Mulan is the focus of the story.” 

In an earlier version of che story, Shang was Mulan’s betrothed, and 
the couple mec briefly before Mulan disguised herself and joined the army. 
In another earlier version they didn’t know each other, and the pair joined 
the army together but Shang was not her commanding officer. They were 
military peers. There was another character who was an army captain, an 
older officer. Finally, the character of that commanding officer and the 
betrothed Shang were combined into one. 

Although a certain romantic cension was retained beeween Mulan 
and Shang, the structure of che story demanded that it be one-sided. 
“There is a love interest in Shang, which we only kind of hine at” Aquino 
says. “Ie’s present, but it’s low key. We did that intentionally because we 
didn’t want co complicate the story coo much, But you still gee the feeling 
at che end of the film chae they might gee togecher because Shang does 
come back co find Mulan.” 





Shang accepts a sword which 
marks his promotion to the 
vank of captain. Cleanup 

2y Bryan Sommer, animation 


by Ruben Aquino, 





“As | picture Shang,” Aquino goes on to say, “he’s the latest in a 


long line of military officers. His father is the general. His father’s father 
was a general, and probably back for generations, He went to the ancient 
Chinese equivalence of West Point, He had all che proper craining, read all 
the right books on the art of war. He is proficienc in martial ares, and can 
fighe with a lot of different weapons—swords, lances, and sticks. He 
knows military theory, but he has never actually commanded troops or 
seen battle. He really wants co do well by his father and when he is pro- 
moted to the rank of captain, it is his big opportunity to show what he can 
do—that he’s got the right scuff. 





“When I started thinking about what actors or personalities Shang 
would be similar co, Barry Cook said maybe Cline Eastwood combined 
with Bruce Lee. Lee for the physicality, the athleticism, martial arts skills, 


but with Eastwood’s understated macho, That’s who | think of when | 
think of Shang—very cool, very definitely in control, and very by-the-book. 
“A moment of the story that shows another side of Shang is the 
burned-out village sequence,” Aquino continues. “It is the emotional low 
poine for Shang. He’s just found out his father has died, but he has co 
set back up and command his troops because China is in danger. The 
Huns are on the march and chey’ve just defeated his father’s army. He 
has to protect the Emperor. We see the strength of his character there. At 
the moment of his greatest grief and personal loss, he gathers his own 


inner strength co inspire his troops and rally them to go on.” 


‘she: Visual development of 


20 by Chen-¥i Chang. 

isual development of 
20 by Supervising Animator 
aron Blaise. 
posite: Production still 
nimation of Chien-Po, Yao, 
sd Ling by Tony Stanley, 
zanup of Yao by Cleanup 
haraccer Lead Phil Boyd 
vd of Chien-Po and Ling by 
leanup Character Lead 


om Fish, 


v - Mulan joins che army, assuming the idencity of the boy soldie: 


“Ping,” face throws her in wich a disparate trio of fellow soldiers. Yao, 


Chien-Po, and Ling become an extended family co the solitary Mulan. 
The animation of the three was split beeween cwo supervising animarors, 
Aaron Blaise and Broose Johnson, One of the graduates of the animation 
incern program at Walt Disney Feature Animation California, Blaise has 
lent his calents to The Rescuers Down Under, Beauty and the Beast, 
Aladdin, The Lion King and Pocahontas; and the Roger Rabbit shorts 
Trail Mix-Up and Roller Coascer Rabbic. Blaise was assigned to the 
role of Yao. 

Blaise admits that his source for Yao was close by. “There’s some- 
ching of a cliché about an actor, or animator, crying co put a liccle bie of 
himself in all his characters, but it’s true. [ tend co have a pretty hot cem- 
per sometimes, and so | tried co find that part of me and make chat all 
Yao. He’s this guy chat just has no fuse—let alone a short fuse. If he was 
in a fight, he’d be way over his head. He’d get his bute kicked every time, 
but he’d be in chere punching co the lase minut 

Like his colleagues, Blaise found his design of Yao was influenced by 
the distinctive character stylings of Chen-Yi Chang. “If you look at his 
character design, everything flows. You’ve got to draw like Chen-Yi, and 
you're crying and trying. And now at home, when I’m drawing something 
for myself, | find myself drawing like Chen-Yi. His design principles and 
drawing principles have kind of rubbed off on everybody. And | chink 
they'll probably influence us from now on. It just goes on and on—each 


picture has a litele of the last in ic 





“In the case of Mulan and Yao, it’s smooth curves and a simplicity 
in line. The artwork attempts co get as much information across as possi- 
ble with as Jieele informatien as possible. By doing that, che artwork natu- 


rally comes across looking Asian. Even if you don’t intend to create Asi 





looking work, by following che principles we followed, the artwork will 
end up wich an Eastern feel.” 

Broose Johnson came to Disney as a cleanup artise on Oliver & 
Company and The Lice Mermaid. He became an animating assistant on 


The Rescuers Down Linder, chen animator on Beaucy and the Beast, 
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Aladdin, The Lion King and Pocahoneas. Mulan characters Ling and 
Chien-Po mark the beginning of Johnson’s work as a supervising animator. 
“Chien-Po quickly established himself as the gentle giant and a 
peacemaker among the group, a perfect contrast to Yao’s shore fuse, Then 


we thought of Ling. Where does he fic in? Well, for a while we thought he 


could be a con 





an—sort of a gambler type—but chac didn’t feel quite 


right or fill the needed gap. Ling grew over time and ultimately became 





part ladies man, parc inscigacor, and a lot Goofy,” explains Johnson. “I’ve 


always liked how loose and elastic Goofy’s body is, perfect for broad vove: Cleanup of Ling by Tom <_. SR 


Physical comedy. Pracfalls and head bonks aren’e chat funny with Chien. Gachaswomenione 


Po and Yao, but theyre hilarious with Ling. We decided if one of the chree 
timaror Broose Johnson. Cleanup 





is gonna get smacked in the face, or lose some teeth, it’s gonna be Ling.” 
Malan by James Parris, anima: 
by Mark Henn, Waver effects 
imation by Kevin O/Neil. 
Pp righe: Production still. ‘The interaccion of Chien-Po, Yao and Ling echoes classic 19309 
tow: Vieual developmene of Ling cartoon shorts like Alpine Climbers (1936), Clock Cleaners (1937); 
Biss Namese Lonesome Ghoses |1937), and Boac Builders (1938), where charm and bumor 





derive from Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck and Goofy each being confront- 
ed with similar situations, and reacti their own distinctive ways. 
Johnson continues, “I worked poor Ling like crazy. |’d chrow him 


around or smash his head, and yet, all che while, there’s sweet Chien-Po, 





we: Visual devetopmenc of 


«n-Po'by Caroline Hu. quietly being ‘Mr. Peaceful’ over in che corner and people would always 


Rough animation of Yao say, ‘I love that big suy. | want a plush coy of him!’ Poor Ling—no respect. 

“Since Chien-Po doesn’ say a fot in che movie, people might see him 

saron Biaise. as a big, dumb guy, which he’s absolutely noc, In fact, he is quite possibly 
© Cleanup of Yao by Phil 


the smartest guy in the whole army, but he only calks when he has some- 


| animation by Aaron Blaise, thing to say. There are often times when we approach a scene and say, 
‘Okay, Yao will do this, Ling will do that, bue what should Chien-Po do?’ 


Well, he’d just sit and observe. Thac’s what he does. It’s as if che ocher 





np of Chien-Po by Tom 


animation by Supervisir i : 
eae ae characters need to do something co be doing something. But for Chien-Po, 


tater Bross Jefsason. ‘stillness’ is whac he does. He holds the center. As soon as he needs to do 


something, believe me, he will.” 





slow: Rough animation of 
nv Chien-Po, and Yao 

* Broose Johnson. 

igh: The dream sequence 
om the song “A Girl Worth 
gheing For” Storyboard are 


+ Tim Hodge. 





In designing Yao, Chien-Po, and Ling, Chen-Yi Chang sought an 
efficient way of quickly communicating character traits to the audience, 
“There's three basic shapes which will probably be obvious co che audi- 


ence. Yao is square, Chien-Po is round, Ling is a triangle, actually, cwo 





triangles put together, a diamond. 

“So the shapes also represent their personalities, too. Yao is 
like...well, a bruce. So he’s got a hammerhead, squarish, just like a ham- 
mer. He likes to fight. 

“Chi 





en-Po is big, huge, but nice; so he’s like a big Buddha. Even 








though he’s got humongous power, he is gentle; he’s like a whale; a gentle 
giant. So everything in his body, especially in his face, is created by circles.” 
“1 actually see Chien-Po as being very similar to Jackie Gleason,” 
Broose Johnson says. “Gleason was more of a big guy than a fat guy. He 
wasn’t blubbery. He was compact and tight and graceful. So with that in 


mind, we tried very hard not co make Chi: 





n-Po come off like a fac guy. He 
doesn’t budge. He’s juse plain big.” 





sove: Yao, Chien-Po and Ling 
ct upon seeing the oncoming. 


alanche, Production 6 





Jow: Color model of Yao, Ling, 


d Chien-Po in drag. 








Chang continues, “Ling’s head is triangular, and overall he has an 
aerodynamic shape. In China, when we refer to a person as someone 
‘with a poinced head and sharp face,’ we mean he’s someone who likes to 
make trouble for others but not get himself involved. And chac’s what 
Ling is. On the other hand, Yao’s tough demeanor is conveyed through 
his square shape. And Chien-Po, round and smooth, is sweet and gentle. 


“Each shape contributes meaning co the character. But, of course, | 





don’t expect the audience co be consciously aware of the physical con- 


struction. What | hope is that they can at lease intuicively idencify che 
characters’ personalities through their design.” 

Character traits also figured into color styling. Head of Color 
Models Lrn 





a Cartaya explains, “Yao, Chien-Po and 





s—their colors 
match their personalities. Red for Yao—he’s like a thermometer ready to 
burst. Blue for 





n-Po because he is calm and peaceful. And yellow for 


Ling because of his silliness.” 
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MUSH Dow cath with your move full 
Noo) let's see your wus face 
Qooht think my bmn slippers just ran for cover 


Above and opposite: Musas 
‘ries co gee Mullan 0 put on 
‘her “war face” for her fire day 
of training. Production ills. 
Animation of Mushu by 
Chartse Bonifacio, cleanup, 
‘by Cleanup Character Lead 
David Nethery (opposice). 
Top right: Rocegh animacion 
‘by Supervisines Animator 
‘Tom Bancroft. 


RARE 





—_ came to Disney as an assistant animator on The 

Rescuers Down Under, He chen became an animacor on Beauty and the 
Beast, Aladdin, The Lion King and Pocahontas. Mulan is the first time 
Bancroft has supervised che animacion of his own character. And yes, 
Mulan direccor Tony Bancrofe is Tom’s brother. Not only that, his idenci- 
cal ewin brother. 

“1 was really excited when I saw Chen-Vi's drawings because | love 
his style,” Bancroft says, “Sore of the other side of Hans. Hans was 
slightly more realistic, very graphic. Chen-Yi had a cartoony graphic 
style, more comic-bookish, but a lot of fun. His character designs—even 
incidental characters—are fun. 

“Chen-Vi had a very strong opinion about every character in the film. 
But as | worked with him on my designs for Mushu, I realized he didn’e 
have a strong opinion about this particular character. 

“So for Mushu it was difficult, che burden really kind of fell on me, 


and me being a first 








‘ime supervisor, it was fairly intimidating because | 
really wanted this character co be different chan any other of che pase car- 
toony characters chac Disney has done, but | also wanted him to fit into 
the line-up, when you saw the characters together. | didn’t want Musha 
to look like he didn’t have the Chen-Yi style thar all che rest of chem had 


or the Chinese influence.” 








Lefe: Mushu reacts to an insule 


from the T' 
argue over who will be sent to 


sc Ancestor as they 





recover Mulan, Production stills. 
Below lefe: Visual development 


by Peter de Seve. 





The design of Mushu owes its look co a true Chinese-style dragon, 
more graceful and serpentine than the usual Western idea of the behemoth 
lizard. “Visually, Mushu is che mosc obvious example of the big S-curve,” 
says Chen-Yi Chang. “Our animators could have made Mushu more 
crocodilish, more of a standard cartoon dragon—thick, stocky, with a big 
belly: ve seen ic in American animated films. But, thanks to Barry’s 
insistence, we’ve created a unique look for Mushu that is true co the 


Chinese culture,” 


anup by David Nethery, 


nation by Tom Bancroft. 





As is often the case with comedic characters, there was a tendency 
for the creative group to fall in love with Mushu—and as a result, chrow 
more weight on the film’s comedic side. What often happens in chat case 
is that che scory is chrown completely out of balance. 


Tom Bancroft explains, “Because I’m the supervisor of the character, 
ly how he 





‘my number one concern is how he fits into this movie, cert. 
looks, but I’m also very concerned with how he plays through the story 
and what his personality is—if it’s running through the whole film the 
way we think ic should be. Obviously, the story team has thac same 

strong feeling that I do, but they have to do that for all che characters. 


Me, I’m just concentrating on Mushu. One of the chings we discovered 





aboue Mushu was that giving him funny lines or wisecracks was easy to 


do, but if it was overdone, it would lose ics effectiveness. 





“So afcer the first pass, some of Mushu’s business went to Cri-Kee. 
That gave him more of a use in the film, and a beter balance as Mushu’s 
partner. That really helped a loc. Cri-Kee carried more equal weight.” 

In addition, some of this humor went co Mulan. “She doesn’ always 
have to be serious. We could split it up a little bit, and chat became 


refreshing. le gave Mulan a whimsical side. She wasn’t always just acting 


and reacting to things.” 
Again, as was the case in other areas of the production, the Mulan 


team wound up with a shared vision of the character, “It’s not just me 
fighting for my version of Mushu, or Chris Sanders fighting for his ver- 
sion, or Barry or Tony saying, ‘This is the way Mushu should be.’ 





Through ic all, somehow this has come cogether and has become our ver- 


sion of Mushu.” 





‘she: Joe Grant’s original 
ncept drawing of Cri-Kee, 
Tow: Rough animation 
Supervising Animator 

ry Temple. 

oposite: Cri-Kee enjoys 

‘¢ hot tea bath. Production 
Ul, Animation of Cri-Kee by 
rry Temple, cleanup by 
eanup Character Lead 


lie Lewis, 
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ushu has a councerpart, and a counterpoint, in the character of 
Cr 


assigned as supervis 


Kee, the ‘lucky’ cricket. Veteran Disney animator Barry Temple was 








s animator. Temple began his Disney career as a 
cleanup artist on The Fox and the Hound in 1980, and has had a hand in 
nearly every Disney feature since then, His favorite experiences were 
the Sultan in Aladdin, Mrs. Potts, Lumiere, Cogsworth and 


auey and che Bease, and as lead animator on Flounder in 


Chip in B 
The Little Mermaid. 


“The cricket was a character that some didn’t want in the movie,” 








Temple admits. “On the day it was assigned to me, the directors didn’t 
want him in the movie, the story department didn’e want him in che 
movie. The only people who truly wanted him in the movie were [Disney 
CEO and Chairman] Michael Eisner and [Disney story man] Joe Grane 
(who essentially created the character)—and myself, because | was 





ned the character. | would sit in meetings and they/d say, ‘Well, 





where’s the cricket during all this?’ Somebody else would say, ‘Oh, to bell 
with che cricket.’ They fele thac Cri-Kee was a character who wasn’t nec- 


essary co tell the story, which is true. 
“In the same way, the mice and the cat weren’t necessary co tell che 


story of Cinderella. Flit 


Pocahoncas. But | can’t imagine now seeing Pocahoncas without Flit and 


nd Meeko weren’e necessary to tell the story of 





Meeko. These characters are able to reflect and suppore the circumstances 





a way that also provides an 





and emotions of their companion heroines 


opportunity for entertainment. 


Righe: Cleanup by Kellie Lewis, 
animacion by Barry Temple. 
Below: Cri-Kee gets the blame for 
a little mishap with a cannon, 


Production still 








se: Visual development 


Bumy Maccinson. 


ove right: Production still. 


“They made che decision co make the cricket Mushu’s companion, 


and what chey came up with was really very good. Mushu translates for 





Cri-Kee, That’s how they got it to work, Instead of having a cricket just 
hopping around, which could have been ineffective in realizing che charac- 


cer’s potential, Cri-Kee becomes Mushu’s steering mechanism. You'll see 








cwo or three cimes in che movie, where Mushu wants co give up or he’s 





be 





5 selfish, and the cricket sore of steers him back. And that prov 
Cri-Kee with more of a purpose. Inscead of simply being there and chirp 
ing and going along with Mushu, he sometimes has co say, ‘I’m going. 


You'd better come with me.’ In concrase to Mushu’s emocion-based reac- 


tionary nature, Cri-Kee is reason.” 





ge, Musbu, Khan and Cri-Kee, 


‘The three characters from her vill. 


become Mulan’s inner circle. The three characters know che girl and her 





secret. Even when the soldiers abandon her in the snow, Mulan’s home- 


town group is left. 








In creating am animated performance for Cri-Kee, Temple faced a d 





tinct challenge. “The script doesn’t tell you much in cerns of my charac- 
ter, because the character is pantomime. ‘The cricket breaks out of his 


cage,’ but ie doesn’t say what he’s feeling, or doing, or whae kind of mood 


he is in. It’s both freeing and difficule. le’a more difficule to have a pan- 
comime character because a voice will give you timing and phrasing. Wich 


Kee’s 





a pantomime character, you have to do it all. Even a lot of C 
chirps and chortles and ching» are done later. 

“Iv’s such a difficule form of acting, and | don’t know if I’d want todo 
it on a regular basis, but | am glad co have this opportunity because it’s 
been done so well in some of our recent movies. The Magic Carpet and 
Abu the monkey in Aladdin, Flit, Meeko and Perey in Pocahontas. Those 


were so well done, it’s a challenge for me to try to live up Co that standard.” 





pposice: Khan watches Mulan 
sctice her “guy” routine. 
‘duction still. Animation of 
aan by Alex Kupershmide, 
sanup by Cleanup Characcer 


Sam Ewing. 


Lefe: Rough animation of Khan 
by Supervising Animator Alex 
Kupershmide and of Mulan 

by James Jackson. 

Below: Visual development 


by Alex Kupershmide. 


16-year Disney staffer, Alex Kupersh lc came to Walt Disney 
Feature Animation Florida out of che Wale Disney Imagineering theme.* 


mation debuc was as an animator on 


h he worked on Beauty and che 


park design group. Feacure A 
The Rescuers Down Under, after wl 
Bease, Aladdin, and The Lion King, as well as che Roger Rabbit shorts 
Trail Mix-Up and Roller Coascer Rabbic and che experimental shore Off 
His Rockers. Mulan is the first time Kupershmidt has supervised che 

n of his own character: Mulan’s loyal friend, the stallion, Khan. 


Kupershmide sees Khan as “kind of a unique character co the film. 


He’s che only character who has no ulterior motives when it comes co 


Mulan. t assume Khan is about cen years old. She probably acquired him 
when she was six or seven, so they grew up together. They tune inco each 


other, almost can read each other’s minds. He’s also true blue, a straight 
arrow. He would sacrifice himself for Mulan if she asked him to. He’s the 


only character in the film who’s black and white, so co speak. He also has 


es, particularly in his dealings with Mushu and Cri-Kee, a 


certain snobbishness. He’s rather aristocratic, being a purebred. 





Above: Production still 
Righe: Cleanup of Khan 
by Sam Ewing, animation 
by Alex Kupershmide 
Below: Visual development 
of a Tang dynascy-style 


horse by Chen-Yi Chang. 
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“As far as his acting, because so much of his ‘horse sense’ is cuned co 
Mulan, whenever he is with her, he kinda mirrors her condition. So when- 
ever possible, I will look ac what Mulan does and try to echo that. Mose 
of the cime in che film, you will see chac when he is with hey their expres- 
sions are the same and their behavior mimics one another. 

“He’s racher large, so every time he’s in a frame with somebody, he 
tends to draw the attention co himself like having a big black dot in the 
middle of che screen. So when he’s acting with another character, che less 
he moves, the better it is. He can’t be all over the screen really unless he’s 
all by himself.” 

“We tried to use as much contrast of shapes as possible in Khan,” 
says Chen-Yi Chang. “We do have the idea of an idealized Chinese 
horse—this huge bulky body with thin, stick-like legs. That's what you 
see in a loc of Chinese art. I chink his design achieves the contrast and 
elegance we're looking for throughout the whole film. When | presented 
the character to Pecer Schneider—he’s a horse owner—he said, ‘If | saw a 


horse with skinny ankles like that, | wouldn’e buy ic.” 














Lefe: Rough model sheet 
by Alex Kupershmide 
Below: Khan responds co 
an order from Mushu 


Production still 





Below: Visual development: 
by Chen-¥i Chang. 

Below right: Cleanup of 
General Li by Cleanup 
Character Lead Sam Ewing, 
animation by Supervising, 
Animator Alex Kuperahmide, 
Opposite: Production scill, 
Animation of General Li by 
‘Alex Kupershmide, cleanup 
by Sam Ewing. 
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pershmide also performed another role, that of Shang’s facher, 
General Li. 

“His personality is felt throughout the film by the way it motivates 
che character of Shang,” Kupershmide says. “Li is a professional soldier. 
He has spent all his life in che army. He’s been successful with i¢, which 
is why he has acquired a status of general. He has che arrogant confidence 
of a man who is secure in the knowledge that his orders will be obeyed. 
He has the strength of someone who knows he has achieved the position 
thac is suited co his abilities. Perhaps this arrogance does him in, because 
he didn’t recog: 





just how sneaky and powerful che Huns would be. 
That's what | tried co give him. 

“1 think in Western culture, a man of power is almost always 
required co move a lot, creating threatening gestures. | chink in Asian cul- 
tures, it is just che opposite. Whoever is on top has co do very litele. 

“1 tried co make his movemenes and his expressions very subdued. 
Buc when he does say something, | tried to give him cercain Mr. Spock-like 
gravity, if you will, Perhaps in that way, he and Khan are alike. They don’t 
do all chat much, in terms of physical movement. That’s a cough thing to 
do for an animator. By nature, we want to do chings that impress. But once 
in a while, you have co do what’s proper. And ac a certain point, the char- 
acter will diceate what you do.” 














in by Jeffrey Varab. 


nposice: Production seill. 
vimation of Chi Fu by 
{frey Varab, cleanup 
Scott Anderson. 
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effrey Vatab began his carcer at Disney with the Christmas featurerte 
The Small One (1978), after which he worked on The Fox and che Hound 
(1981) and did storyboards for Tron (1982). He lefe Disney, working as a 


supervising animator on several projects, including All Dogs Go co 
Heaven (1989), FernGully...The Lase Rainforest (1992), We're Back: A 
Dinosaur’s Scory (1993), and Balco (1995). Varab has also applied his ani- 





mation skills co the burgeoning computer animation field as one of the 
supervisors of the ghostly animated action in Casper (1996). Varab 
recumed to Disney after a long absence to supervise the roles of the unin- 
hibited Grandmocher Fa and the reptilian imperial majordomo Chi Fu. 

Again, a pervasive sense of balance and attention co che needs of the 
story dictated the behavior of the characters. In the case of Chi Fu, an 
inherene and effortless humor in the character came as a pleasanc surprise. 

“With Chi Fu’s character” Varab explains, “the more unctuous we 
make him, the more funny he is—and you wouldn’t think ehac. At the ouc- 
set you wouldn’e say chat Chi Fu’s brand of slime equates with humor, 
but the way he’s playing, with che combination of his design, material, 
and timing, it’s really working out.” 

Chi Fu’s disagreeable traits are communicated through color, coo. 
Color Stylist lyma Cartaya says, “Chi Fu is not a nice guy—he’s basical- 
ly a slime ball. His flesh tone is green—li 
nant, just disgusting to look at.” 





c he’s seasick, And he’s repus- 


Varab concludes, “Mulan was made for che character’s poine of view 
from the very beginning, and every concern was coming out of the charac- 
ters. The drama is coming out of the characters. The conflict is coming 


out of the characters. The humor is coming out of the characters.” 





vove: Visual developmene 


Supervising Animator 

‘rey Varab. 

he: Mulan and Grandmother 
Juring the song “Honor co 
AIL” Production acilt. 

‘nation of Mulan by Rune 

de Bennicke; cleanup by 

‘el Gracey. Animation of 
dmother Fa by Todd 

rman, cleanup by Cleanup 


sccer Lead James Parris, 


YD 
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“O 
riginally | was supposed to do Grandmother Fa only,” Varab recalls. 


“She had a bigger role in the film. Eventually we had to reduce her role— 
we didn’t want her to upstage Mulan. She was getting too cute, coo slap- 
sticky. But I’ve come to really bond 





h her in a way, because she just 
has so many nice bits throughout the whole movie. 


“With Grandmother Fa it’s been a constant toning down to ler che 
comedy come out of her personality and how she approaches life, rather 


than just giving her a funny walk or funny dialogue to impart humor.” 








rove: Visual development 

‘Chen-¥i Chang. 

he: Mulan is treated ¢0 a 
d bath. Production still. 
ater effects animation by 
nes DeValera Mansfield. 
fow: Cleanup of Fa Li by 
eanup Characcer Lead 
conica Murdock, animation 


Ruben Aquino. 
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a Li represents the ideal Chinese woman, wife, and mother” says 
Supervising Animator Ruben Aquino. “Physically she resembles Mulan— 
juse a bie older and more plump—but their personalities are very differenc. 
Instead, Mulan takes after Granny who is a bic unconventional and 
unprediceable.” 

While Fa Li’s character may be traditional and predictable she does, 
however, represent a break with Disney convention. Along with Fa Zhou, 
she creates a two-parent family for Mulan which is unusual because the 
heroes of past Disney animated films were often orphaned or had only one 


parent. The explanation for this reveals something abouc the complexity 





behind creating a tight storyline chat eliminates everything that is unnec- 
essary. With cwo parents, unless they support the hero in different ways, 
they essentially perform the same story function. However, assigning dif- 
ferenc story functions co each parent can suggest a disagreement between 


them thac may discrace from che story’s focus. In addiction, animacion 
being extremely expensive, it doesn’e make sense to have two characters 
who do che same thing. 

On Mulan, it was decided that Fa Li’s function be to show what 
Mulan is supposed co become—che dutiful wife who supports her hus- 
band. Without her mother to represent what was expected of her, Mulan’s 
dilemma and its ultimate resolution would not have been quite so clear. Fa 
Li, by being who she is, helps define who Mulan is not. In che end, the 
filmmakers gave Fa Zhou and Fa Li separate, black-and-white roles and 


lec Mulan keep throwing herself in the grey area. 


Right: Shan-Yu charges down 
‘upon Malan. Cleanup by 
Christine Lawrence Finney, 


animation by Supervisi 





Animator Pres Romanillos. 
Opposice: After releasing «wo 
captured Imperial scouts, Shan= 
Yu srine menacingly. Produccion 
still, Animation of Shan-Yu by 
Pres Romanillos, cleanup by 


Christine Lawrence Finney. 





Gis Romanillos attended the School of Visual Ares in New York, and 


spent several years ac LICLA studying acting and theater, He came co 
Disney in 1988 for The Licele Mermaid, and has worked on The Rescuers 
Down Under, Beauty and the Beasc, Aladdin, Pocahontas and The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame. Shan-Yu is Romanillos’ first assignment as a 
supervising animator. 

“There is little difference beeween writing, acting, and animation,” 


Romanillos says. “What I’ve learned about animation is that singi 





8 
dancing, writing, and playing a musical instrument are all the same thing. 


They are all part of the arts. The medium’s different, but the approaches 
and objectives are the same. We gather information, become inspired, and 
try to communicate what we are seeing or feeling to someone else.” 
Romanillos has a clear-cut perception about the character he plays 
and thac character’s place in the story. “The film is really about Mulan’s 


journey. And in order for her co make the journey she undergoes a ch. 


a transformation from ar 





se, 





nocent child co someone who saves China 
from impending doom. Shan-Yu is the impending doom. That’s my charac- 
ter. The more real the threat is to China, the more powerful 


and heroic 
Maulan’s actions become.” 





Right: Visual development 
vy Pres Romanillos. 


Below: Shan-Yu emerges from 


he avalanche, Production still, 


mow effeces animacion 


y John Fargnoli, 








Above: Shan-Yu's falcon 
arings him a child’s doll 
hat provides clues co the 
cation of the Imperial 


amy. Production stills. 







Below and opposite: Rough 


animation by Pres Romanillos, 








"For che longest time, | chink my character’s been che one thac was 
kind of lagging behind in cerms of development simply because they knew 
what they wanted, as far as chis impending doom, this chreac—yec they 
didn’t quite know how co presenc it, without it overcomplicating chis 
whole journey. 

"| had read a book describing the Huns as ultimate warriors, Shan- 
Yu is thae, He’s been conditioned since he was little, He’s invading 
China because, by building The Great Wall, che Emperor invited him. 
Shan-Yu has a superiority complex.” 

From his perspective as the film’s barbarous villain, Romanillos 
makes an interesting observation. “It’s strange—it’s a war movie without 
a lot of war. I didn’t chink it could be done. Bue we've done ic, and it 
works really well, because we focus on che relationships. The movie is 


really abouc relationships.” (Much as Gone Wich the Wind is remem- 
bered as a Civil War epic, although chere are no batcle scenes in che film.) 





bove: Visual development 
y Supervising Animator 
Dan Hofstede 


¢ right: Rough animation 





the Emperor by T. Dan 

(ofscede and of Shang 

+ Ruben Aquino. 

slow: Visual development of 

rotund and jolly Emperor 

+ Chen-Yi Chang. 

prosice: Production still 
rnimation of the Emperor by 
Dan Hofstede, cleanup by 


leanup Character Lead 


sety Stoll 
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@ Dan Hofstede began his Disney career with Aladdin, on which he 


animated several supporting characters. Since then, his animation has been 





seen in The Lion King, Pocahoneas, The Hunchback of Notre Dame and 
Hercules. For Mulan, Hofstede supervised che animacion of the Emperor. 


mitially accracted by 





Like many of his colleagues, Hofscedt wa 
Chen-Yi Ch 


he recalls, “from che 





« characeer designe. “1 cook my © 





first sketch chat Chen-Yi had done of the Emperor—very tall, very regal, 


ketch, 





ching was wrapped up in chat one 





very composed; you know, eve 
He had confidence; he had kindness; he had wisdom; he had strength.” 

As his colleague Alex Kupershmide discovered in animating General 
Li, Hofstede noted chat nobility and power could be communicated by mini- 


ns, “He didn’c have to bounce around, he could 
So I knew 


{ action. Hofstede expla 








juse be very composed, and yee project a whole lot of feeling 


ity had co be played in minimal move- 





from the beginning that his persona 
ments, and that the movements he did make would have co have meaning. 
“That presented a challenge—how to get the most out of each pose,” 
Hofscede continues. “So I challenged myself to cry to cell che scene in as 
few drawings as possible, to keep che Emperor as composed and in control 


s possible, because | felt chat chat was a part of his personalicy chat fic 





inco the film.” 


Hofstede was fortunate to be able to flex his acting muscles early in 
the production. “I animated the end of che movie first,” he explains, “which 
really was the most critical part, The Emperor’s most meaningful scenes 
were his confrontation with Mulan. It was a good opportunity to sort of run 
the gamut, because he was very severe, and he builds up in severity as he 
lists all of her infractions, and then finally he softens and says, “You have 
saved us all/ and he smiles. Within chat shore space of seven or eight 


scenes I’ve got to go through a huge are. It was good to work on that wide 





range in che beginning, so we could test the limits. In the scenes thac fol- 








lowed, the character’s acting boundaries were easier to determin 
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\nimator Aaron Blaise and of 
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Ipposice: Production scill, 
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Lefe: Visual development of a 
Fa ancestor by Chen-Yi Chang. 


Right: Mulan’s Ancestors, 


rming the role of Yao, Aaron Blaise performed the 
the Ancestors. “There are ten ancestors that actually 
have their own lieele distinct personalities. Buc che 

« played him all-powerful and very regal. The fun 

as co get a spirit-like feel. So | made them very wispy 
jou wach che Firse Ancestor, his sleev d his hair 
Hell make a movement, and then ie just kind of 


nderwacer-looking with lots of different timings and 


nup hates me on chose, but I’m really happy with 


how chat curned out.” 








\bove: Production stilt. 
Sleanup animation of che 
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acter Lead Kathy Bailey. 
ighe: Visual development 


+ Chen-Yi Chang. 


rove: Cleanup by Cleanup 
saracter Lead Kellie Lewis, 


imation by Byron Howard. 





she: Storyboard are 


Chris Sanders. 
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n addition co the cast of main characters in Mulan there were a number 
of secondary roles created that were in many ways no less important ro 
the story. One of the most memorable is the Matchmaker, who, while she 
appears in only one sequence, leaves a lasting impression. Led by Brian 
Ferguson, whose previous credi¢s include work as an animator on Aladdin, 
The Lion King, Pocahontas, and as a Lead Animator on Hercules, the 
Matchmaker represents the strictest interpretation of what is expected of 
Mulan by her culture. While Mulan’s mother Fa Li is used as a subele 
example of the traditional role of a woman in Chinese society, it is the 
Matchmaker who states i 


in no uncertain cerms. After their disascrous 





meeting literally goes up in flames, she informs Mulan chat she has 
failed. “You are a di 


bring your family honor!” 


grace! You may look like a bride but you will never 








Although Little Brother’s appearances in che film are also few, Lead 


Animator Sean Keller and Animacor Byron Howard perform the role to 
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imation by Lead 
simator Brian Ferguson. 

ghe: Production stil! Cleanup: 
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wiscine Lawrence Finney, 





Rough animation 


‘Trey Finney 


full, comic potential. In his firse scene, “the smartest doggie in che whole 
world” literally has co be picked up and tumed around to face the right 
direction when called by Mulan. Alchough the original legend features an 
actual younger brother for Mulan, the story ceam instead conceived of 
Little Brother as her companion at home. Chris Sanders came up with the 
idea for the simple but lovable pet, who reflected noe only Mulan’s slighe- 
ly awkward nature, but her deep sense of loyalty as well 

In mach che same way that Mulan’s personality is seen in her com- 
panions Litele Brother and Khan, the villain Shan-Yu’s threacening men- 
ace is reflected in the falcon. Like his master, the falcon is a nacural preda- 
tor who acts swiftly and mercilessly. He is also a cunning agent for Shan- 
Yu~—acting as a decoy to allow the Huns to sneak up on the enemy and as 
an advance scout, warning of the locations of the Imperial army. 
Throughout the film, che falcon serves as a messenger of evil and doom 
always preceding Shan-Yu's appearances. He is like the shadow cast by 
evil before you see the evil itself. Because of the falcon’s close association 
wich Shan-Yu ic was a nacural decision to assign Supervising Animator 
Pres Romanillos co both roles 





reating an animated feature is a continually evolving process. Ir 
involves substantial experimentation and re-thinking in order to achieve a 


desired result in character development, humor or story action. Unlike 


we 


live-action filmmaking, where the footage is shot from a finished script 


and then edited, in animacion the script develops chrough a process of 


ww 


trial and error with various ideas and concepts. Some sequences are cight- 
ened and refined, others are augmented, while some are replaced or com- 


Yas 


pletely abandoned. 
Throughoue the journey of its development, Mulan evolved uncil it 
was a self-defining entity. Those in charge of creating Mulan leamed to 


agree on its basic principles, thus showcasing anocher unusual and effec 
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tive creative crait: the ability co lee go. Over the course of production, 
when elements were noe working in service Co the story, they were altered 
or eliminated. 

For inseance, Chris Sanders recalls, “We had an overabundance of 
sidekicks; we had a dragon and a phoenix. Once we had ewo dragons, Yin 
and Yang. We immediately starced erying to work on geteing at lease one 


of those cleared out of the story.” 


RAYUY Doe 


A number of songs were also considered and ultimately dropped. 


AMR WAN 


Composer Matthew Wilder remembers, “There’s one piece chat we wrote 
for Mushu that didn’c make it inco che film, le was a send-up of Ray 
Charles. Then another number chat we tried for the same character that 
was a send-up of James Brown. You might expect Mushu co have a musi- 
cal voice, but it just wasn’e working, no macter how many difference ways 
we tried it.” “le was fruseracing for us,” adds Lyricise David Zippel. 

tn early version of the film's “Writing all chese songs, and no macter what we wroce, ic simply wasn’t 

senng hed Mulan viding: Khan right fer the story.” “So, chac moment fell by the wayside,” Wilder con- 

roligh che couneryelde, Thee cludes, “because che lack of peed clearly defined itself.” 


quence was evencually cue, 


oryboard are by Thom En 
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‘bandoned. Storyboard art 


¥ Dean DeBiois. 








Above: An abandoned character 
named Bao Gung. Visual develop- 


mene by Chen-Yi Chang. 
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ight: Production still of che aban- 
oned shadow puppet sequence, 
{Gl of the shadow puppets by 
an Locka, Tony Pleet, 


‘halenpon “Yo” Poungpeth, 


ad Heather Pritchett. 





Near right: Visual develop- 
ment by Sean Sullivan, 

Far right: Visual development 
‘by Sai Ping Lok. 
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f there is an encompassing defining moment in Mulan, ic is Sequ 
Six. As her family sleeps, Mulan makes a momencous decision. She takes 
her father’s conscription order, cuts her long hair, and dons her facher’s 
armor—prepared to risk everything thac matters co her, in order to save 
everything chat matters to her. Mulan has made a choice chat takes ber 
past a poine of no return. Not only is this a pivotal moment in che story, it 


also represents a point in the making of che film chat can best be described 


as a complete and uccer ¢ 





ative convergence, 
Chris Sanders remembers, “When Dean DeBlois finished Sequence 
Six, there was definicely a feeling chac Mulan had found ieself. le had 


established its idencity.” 





“Sequence Six started as a song,” Barry Cook explains. “I had lis- 
tened to the song and | had done thumbnails of images chac stuck in my 
mind, of reflections, swords, just little ideas. When | liscened to the song 
ic had a loc of momentum to it. { gave the few ideas | had co Barry 
Johnson, who storyboarded the first version. We cut his boards co the song. 
It showed Mulan dressing in her armor. And then Chen-Yi Chang took it. 
| wanted the sequence to have his ‘look.’ So Chen-Yi re-drew it, and puc in 


a few of his own ideas that had meaning co him.” 





With Sanders’ insistence that the one and only story of Mulan is 
“Mulan leaves home for the love of her father” the song was ultimately 
deemed inappropriate co the developing story. Cook continues, “So the song 
went away. We had this really strong story moment that launched off this 
song, but we no longer had the song.” 

“Dean asked to re-board Sequence Six,” Sanders recalls. “He said, /I 
know what | want to do, let me juse do ic. | know what | want co portray.” 
DeBlois says, “The sequence was written in the script as a simple para- 
graph: ‘Frustrated by what she sees and knowing what’s coming, Mulan 
decides co cake her father’s draft notice as he sleeps; she steals his armor, 


cuts her hair, and rides off on Khan into the night. The family wakes up and 





realizes she’s gone.’ The only admonition | got before | began re-boarding 


the sequ 





nce was, ‘We would like co try co play it with minimal dialogue.” 
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These pages: Mulan cuca 
ver hair with her father’s 
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hhe stable co gee Khan. 
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in by Alex Kupershmide. 








“We began to discover chat silence works best for this film,” Tony 
Bancroft recalls. “Whenever we got into a story session and we couldn’t 
figure out what to do, we just said, ‘How would ic play if we were to do it 
silent, wichout any dialogue, just let the acting of che characters play the 
scene out?’ Nine times out of cen, we discovered that that’s the bese way 
co do it.” 

Since DeBlois’ direccive had been to avoid dialogue, his whole 
approach became visual. “There’s a respect, for instance, that goes alongs 
with che armor and the sword, and the way it’s ereaced and handled. I felt 


there should be some ceremony and structure co how she did ic, especially 





since she’s just seen her father handling the same stuff chat she’s about to 


puc on. 
“As che sequence begins, all of the imagery is very flac, boxed-in and 


a structure that she is fighting against. 





structured. She is crapped wit 


Back and forth, seeing her mocher upset with her father, her facher blowing 


out a candle. We tried poetic imagery co symbolize what’s going on. From 


the moment that she sees her parencs, and che candle blowing out, we go 


he on her resolved, determined face, and she snaps into action. From 








caveit pages: After Mulan and. 


Khan borae chrough che frone mate 
and rideawey) aelapof thunder 
awakens the household and Ea 
Zhaw finde Matas hale coinb in, 
hace of the draft notice and hi 
anmor.gone. Fearing for his daugh- 
vers life, Fa Zhou realizes that he 
sxnnot seven! WRAUERE has done oF 


ye Will certainly be kifled. 
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ther 





on, che cutting becomes more active and dynamic, with lo 





moves. Wé Cried co stage it so that from the momant she swats the draft 
notice, through co her cucting her hair and gecting dressed, her face 1s hid 


den, unril she’s revealed as a soldier.“ 





tn approaching the Jayout of che scene, Robert Wall inued che 
staging conception thar DeBlois had beatin “Sequence Six was all about 
Malan making the transition from 2 woman into a soldier, and leaving the 


house, So,the way 





We staged the sequence was co assign a value to 





Malan thar.trangitioned 





ough the sequence inco something else, until 








she finally left, The v. 
off iv 


jue was the eype of space she worked in. Sh 





ie stared 








ally flax space, and as the sequence progres 





© moved it into 








deeper and deeper space, Then once she left, we never went back co the flac 


space we had seen earlier. We tried to scracture the staging to complement 


the story,” 


This staging extended co coor desian. The greer 





es assigned 
tu Muiawy, the comfortable tones of ho: 





ty Sive way as the sequence pro 
Sresses to more intense colors, and che increasing use of the symbolic 
“warrior rea.” 


To add to the scene, Chris Sanders found an ew! i sciec- 








sion from another film score, but one that marched the muud of What was 


being created, With this temporary score 





Aied, cise sory reel was 
screened for Peter Schneider and Thomas Schumach: 





Barry Cook remem- 
just said, ‘Wow!’ That cold me thar we 


‘ack. And the animators loved being able to tel! the stury visually.” 








vere on ihe right 








DeBlois says, “Sequence & 





5 the first sequence thar got put inte 
production, and it helped to establish our ‘silene’ approach.” 





ove: Cleanup of Fa Zhou by 
onica Murdock, animation 
Joe Haidar, 

ove right: Production still 

‘ow Workbook page by Head 


Layout Robere Walker. 





rom right: Production st 


Peter Schneider says, “Animation is a visual medium, as opposed to a 
spoken medium. Sequence Six is the first ching we actually saw that 


worked. Sometimes in movi 





5, you are confronted with a collection of com- 
ponents—story, dialogue, visual images—and it seems they'll never come 
together. Then all of a sudden for a short moment, things click into place, 
and they define themselves. 


For The Lion King, it wa 








1 Sequence, “The Circle of Life.’ 
le pue the whole picture into perspective. le was Sequence Six that put 
Mulan into perspective. We knew we could do it with greater simplicity— 
relying on visuals, and limicing dialogue—yet have it speak with a more 
universal eloquenc 

Chris Sanders feels, “Dean did Sequence Six wordlessly, eloquently, 
and it represented whar Mulan would go on to be. Sequence Six became 
the standard thac everything had to measure up to. It just hit, it was right, 


it was powerful, and everything we did afterward was compared to it.” 
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rguably, the greatest influence on the making of Mulan is its status 
as the first feature-length production that is primarily che property of 
n Florida. 





“They’re a most remarkably talented group of people,” Thomas 





Schumacher beams. “They ‘re brilliance. Their commitment and readiness 


r 
. Walt Disney Feature Anima 
6 
a for this film is unparalleled, It’s cheir first feature, They’re very intimate 
/ down chere—they wane to prove themselves as a team, and they’re 
v doing so.” 

Pam Coats feels that cheir small scale and intimacy as a group “cre- 
ates a ‘small and naughty’ environment. While there is certainly a down- 
side to b 





5 away from our ‘mother ship,’ it does provide a freedom to 
jusc go off and do.” 
Broose Johnson continues, “Many of us are first-time supervisors, 


first-time leads, first-time cleanup people, first-time heads of depart- 
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ments. We’re all doing so much for the firse time, that for us, it’s our jour- 


ney as well.” 





Tom Bancrofe agrees, “There’s no doube about ic. When you call 


about journeys, I think the big story of the journey of Mulan is the 





Florida studio. Ac firse we were set up as a small studio and we were just 
going to do shores. Within a year, we started helping out on features— 
The Rescuers Down Under, Aladdin, Beauty and the Beast, The Lion 


King, Pocahoncas, Hercules. We've been contributing to features, but this 





che first time we have the feeling of full ownership. 
“We've finally gotten to the point where—as corny as it sounds—this 


is a labor of love for every single one of us. We've all done features before, 





and they were wonderful experiences. But this one’s different. This means 
Above: The First Ancestor more.” 


recedti 





pages: Vieual devel: “Tom Banovefyyolaanup by David Bancroft concludes with comic menace, “This time it’s personal.” 
ament by Hans Bacher. Model Nethery, and of CricKee by Barry See aeirea Tony Bancroft agrees with his brother. “I think chat this being 


ore pire sesh cis tea Tea Bea ees Florida’s first feature has helped us immensely. We have an eager group of 


arcists here. They are willing to work cheir butes off and do all that they 
mation by David Tidgewell, i 
by ler can. They don’t know the meaning of the word ‘impossible,’ or che word 
‘no.’ It’s not just a nine-to-five job, this means something to them.” 





Above: Mulan sees off on the 
wrong foot wich her new com- 
rades, Production still, 
Opposice: Shaw-Yu surveys she 
lands he intends to conquer, 

Production still. Background are 
by Charfes Vollmer, Layour by 
Andy Harkness, cleanup layout: 
by Jeff Dickson. 


Peter Schneider feels, “Elorida is a very passionate, interesting sr 
of people because they are somewhat isolated, Yor, at Florida Feacure 
Animation theve are some of the best artists in che world, who have foc 
A home, a place, and a fifestyle in Florida that really suits them. They « 
have a tremendous sense of family and esprit de corps, and | chink ehac 
has added tremendous strengch ¢o chis movie.” 
© of cheir cale, chis seeming arciscic Isolacion led che 





Like che hero 
Malan ceam to sely on one anothes. Rita Hsaio explains, “e's somethin 
like Mulan and her comrades in the army—-they only had each other, Th 
trusred and looked out for each other. And chat’s exactly what everyone 
Florida did, The whole process was built on crust. And I chink that’s 
whac made che film come alive.” 

And like their heroine, and because of che strong character they had 


actually creaced for her, it developed a collective consciousness among 





them. The Malan team ethic developed organically. There was no deliber- 
ate training program oe premeditated production morality provided in a 
handbook. The ethic developed from a desire to create excellence, a devo- 
tion to the validity of their pursuit, and a belief in their heroine. 

Ruben Procopio feels that Mulan becoming a "real person" pushed 


her creators to exc.el. "I chink something like Mulan takes on a life of its 
own. These things begin and v.-e've got to give it a spirit, we've got to 
give it a life, that breath that we h.ave. k starts to grow and progress, like 
a baby to a youngster, to a teenager, and to an adult. It's a lifetime within 
a few years here." 

[rma Cartaya explains thax, Mulan, we're putting our lives on 
hold more than normal. YOU abraWS have to put your life on hold co work 
on film, but we want to do this. Whe’re devoted to this film, and we'll do 


everythyng for it." 


chink there’s something very unique about Disney in itself. It’s bigger 
than making a movie. Disney will always be the standard everything is 
held to. The passion that people have for the movies we’ve made—many 
low: Production stil 


great some not So great—is one of the reasons that people become so 
occom: Mulan finally suc- enamored of Disney.” 


eds in climbing the pole From his perspective as President of Feature Animation, Schneider 


ad retrieving the arrow. sees Mulan not as a self-contained achievement, but a beginning of a new 
roduction still journey. “When you talk about Florida, and che significance of this project 
and how passionate they are, and hard they work, youre absolutely right. 
But from my point of view, it’s not one movie that defines who you are. It’s 
a body of movies, a series of movies. The culture of Disney is an enormous 
and complex mosaic 

“1 can’t wait to look at it cen years from now, when there won’t be 


just one movie from Florida. It is this one, che next one, the next one. 





This is a brillianc first step. But life doesn’t end when this comes out. Ie/Il 


be fabulous...buc chen chere’s Monday morning—and it'll be time to go 
back co work.” 
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4 ulan will mean difference things co different people,” Pam Coats 
& concludes. “A wor from France came up co me crying and she said, ‘I 
A know exactly how it feels co try and ery and ery to please your father. This 
. , Movie means so much to me./” 
W 7 
With chis anecdote Coats draws near to the essential truths discov 
f ered by the ors of Mulan. On ies simplest level, the end of Mulan’s 
is journey is the recelling of a beloved folk tale and its transformation into 
a Disney animated feature. Observed on a larger scale, this eransforma- 
1 tion aceually shares something of che quality of an epic quest myth 
V Without belaboring the poine too much with references to the golden 
Aw 5 0 hie fleece, the Holy Grail, and enchanted cities; suffice it co say that the 
troops will never be prepared. mM Mulan company set out to accomplish something, and happily arrived 
Plsdiacion oul u home with a much more bountiful creasure than chey had intended, 


For instance, there is a greater culeural legacy at che heart of Mulan 


chan its individual successes and accomplishments. Although significant 





in and of ieself on many levels, Mulan is also a component of a much larg- 


er body of work within the Disney canon, Peter Schneider explains, “The 
reason chat [ work here, and not at one of the competitors, is because | 
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ga work char will cccupy a spac: 





the canon of D 





may wan, 
however, not a fundamental goal of the people who created Mulan. It will, 
hopefully, be a secondary or cerei 





ry result of their other efforts. Pam 
Coats says, “Every person here set out to do their ahsoluce best, but | 
don’c beliew 





We ever set out Co Create whac we've creaced. We discavered 
the srory and characters chroughoue che course of our journey. Four years 
ago, | don‘ chink any of us envisioned che completed film.” 

Barry Cook’s eri 





eria for Mulan are fairly simple. “Is Mulan a good 
story? Does it couch your heart 





? Do you care? Do you love the charace 





ters? Thes. 





are che important things. That will be che crue measure of 
our success.” 


Although ir has a rich historic setting, 4 sophisticated vi 
and a 





wal design, 





ompelling and accessible story, to the creative group, ail of chese 


elements seem subsidiary. “Clearly it’s a movie set in China and clearly 


‘s a movie sec in che historic period,” Thomas Schumacher says. 





“Neither of chose things affect me mose personally about che movie. They 
establish a cercain concext, chey establish a pafette of both color and emo= 
tion. Bue for me, what is powerful about che film is che notion of sacri 
the no 





ice, 
n of commiement, che notion of dedication, che notion of cruch- 





telling, and the notion of doing the right thing—and achieving greatness, 
Those elements of the movie appeal co me most.” 

Barry Cook says, “Looking back on it, the critical balance that | 
wanted to find was that equipoise between comedy and pathos. I’m a big 


fan of Charles Chaplin, and he continually proved that playing pathos 





bove: Mulan fires off a can- 


on. Production still, 

‘om: Shang and his ereops 
sunterateack. Production still, 
cannon effects animation by 
‘ony West. CGI of che flag by 


darlene Hadrika. 





and comedy close together makes both of chem much greater. | chink thac’s 








one reason che film works so well as entertainment 





“Thac balance, though, requires sincerity, which is kind of a rare 
commodity in our current culcure. Nobody here was afraid to be sincere. 
A loc of cimes you can try co put something over on an audience that is 
meane co be sincere, but it just comes across as calculated and smarmy. 
When you really do hie erueh, people can react and respond to it.” 


Since 





y 





nnot be faked. The slightest hint of intent reveals itself. 
None of the Mulan team designed the sincerity into the story or its exe- 
cution on screen. Every element reflexively, honestly, seamlessly folded 
inco che devising of che screen story and its visual design. 

Where did they find this sincerity and balance? In essence, the story 


spoke co them, and they were sensible enough co listen. Mulan is not sim- 
ply a 





ime-honored tale specific to the Chinese. Mythologically, ic draws 
together many tales, ancient and contemporary. It has spoken to Asian 
cultures for centuries, and continues to do so today, on many levels, 
because of its solid foundation. The ancient story, in turn, spoke co a team 


of people whose only charge was to adapt it, to re-tell it, and co make ie 
vital to their au 





ience through their own unique medium and calents. 
Mathew Wilder explains, “All the artists had to respond and be 
sensitive to the material they had in front of them. You can apply only so 
much formula and then you have to respond to the essence of what the 
piece dictates.” “This film really found its focus over time,” adds David 


Zippel. “And, jusc like ics heroine, it made an enormous journey.” 





‘Mulan prepares to suffer 
the consequences of her 
actions—execution ae the 
hands of the man whose 
life she has juse saved. 


Production still. 
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5 production progressed, the character of Mulan became a stron 





and stronger calisman of che efforts and goals of che production ceam. He 
ethic of honor was so refreshing and appealing to her creators, that she 
herself began dictating the boundaries of their creation. 

“Secting the goal to maintain Mulan’s character delivered us from the 
many wrong roads we could have taken,” Tony Bancroft says. “We could 
have made it a wacky comedy about a girl and her dragon. We could have 


made it so reverence that peaple would think they were wate 





ing a Chinese 
history lesson, We could have gone terribly wrong. But establishing and 
understanding who this young woman really was put us-~and continues to 
put us—in couch with the crutch and heare of che story.” 

‘Chris Sanders remembers che moment when Mulan began to inform 
the actions and art of the entire creative group. “1 knew we had reached a 
turning point when the notes chat the story crew received said, ‘Mulan 
wouldn’t do that.’ When they were calking wich auchoricy about wha she 


would or would noc do, | was really happy—even if they were angry about 





ang at first refuses co lis- 
to Mulan when she cells 
y thac some of the Huns 
vived che avalanche and 
in the Imperial Ciey. 


eduction sell 





Somtthins. Actually, when chey got incensed chat she was doing some- 

thins she wouldn’c do, | knew chat we had really reached a milestone. 
WS thar went down the line. Every single person, we didn’t even 

Rawe te explain ic, we didn’c have to go in and argue about the validity of 


it There was always Mulan, her spirie became the spirit of the film, and 


didn’e, after a certain point, ever have to be expl. 





lained or fought for any- 
more—it ran the show all by itself, and people just knew wh 


do to make it be.” 


at they had to 


For Matthew Wilder and David Zippel, capturing Mulan’s spirit 


musically was a crucial step. Reflection’ was the first piece | wrote for 
the film and a touchstone for what was to come,” explains Wilder, “and 
the defining moment for me and for my contribution to the character.” 
Zippel continues, “It was during the writing of that song chat 
Macchew and | began to develop our relationship, and our relationship, 
together, with Mulan, | like co chink that chat piece helped shape the cone 


of the film and perhaps make ic a licele clearer co everyone about the jour- 


ney we were all about to embark on. 


Thomas Schumacher says, “I’m very excited about the face that we 


have a leading lady in a movi 





who does nor rely on che convention avai 





able co her as a woman to achieve greatness, yet never in chat process 
does she lose sight of che face chat she is a woman, which means she has 


been crue co herself 
“Alchou 


gender—which has been done in liceracure chrous 





h che story does have a ch. personate the opposice 











mately not abous thaciile really tsiabout’a'search for who yoularenioo.a 
search for what you mighe be. | find that very powerful.” 

Peter Schneider agrees that the identity of Mulan herself ultimately 
led che journey from folk tale to Disney animated feature. “1 don’ think 
about Mulan’s mythic nacure. We’re all on individual, tortured trials co 
try to find ourselves. 

“1 think Mulan 


brave girl who’s going to find herself.” 


a very intimate, personal story about a loyal and 











“Clay is molded to make a vessel, but the utility of 
the vessel lies in the space where there is nothing... 
Thus, taking advantage of what is, we recognize 
the utility of what is noc.” 


{A021 LAT 
Diao ing Ching (The Way 








Preceding pases: Following the 
Emperor's lead, everyone bows: 
fn gratitude to am astonished 
Malan. Production still. 
Above Mulan’s reflection. 


Prodection seill 


(continued from front flap) 
Disney commitced co che making of a cruly 
moving and spectacular film. 

The Are of Mulan is a cribute co the 
dedication and collaborative effort required 
in the creation of this unforgeccable master- 
piece—Mulan, 
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Frone jackec ilucracion: Art by Michael Hobson 
and Daniel Clark under the are direction of 
Federico Tié and Derek Shields, 


Back jackee illustration: Production still, 
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